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ON THE CLASSICS AND SCIENCE 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION* 


St. Paul said, “I am debtor both to the Greeks 
and to the Barbarians, both to the wise and to the 
unwise.” I count myself fortunate to have received 

Bachelor of Arts degree from Rutgers University 
when a requirement for that degree there was either 
Greek or Latin. Actually, I had both 
addition to the mathematics and physics in which I 
specialized. Nowadays, however, neither Greek nor 
Latin are required at Rutgers for the B.A. degree. 
To me, this innovation flashes a warning signal on 
education highways. It is intellectually dangerous 
to ignore the continuity and complexity of ideas! 
Was it not Blaise Pascal who suggested, “The whole 
succession of men through the ages should be con- 
sidered as one man ever living and always learning?” 
In this connection, | am not merely inferring that 
Greek is still the basic language of philosophy and 
of science, including astronomy, mathematics and 
physics, all of which were classical studies. More 
important, even though these languages virtually may 
be dead, a vital spirit still breathes through them. 


“The Classics and Re- 
lated Disciplines in American Education” at the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Meeting of CAAS, New York City, April 
26-27, 1957. 

Dr. Seeger is Deputy Assistant Director of the National 
Science Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. 
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There are only two aspects of this living culture 
that I would emphasize in today’s symposium. The 
first is a reminder that Greek science itself still lives 
and grows. It is modern academic folklore that the 
Greeks were merely wishful thinkers and speculators; 
that Greek science was stillborn, a gleam in some 
dreamer’s intellectual eye; that science was born de 
novo in the seventeenth century. Quite the contrary, 
Galilean mechanics was based upon the mechanics 
of Archimedes; Copernicus’ astronomy was founded 
upon that of Eudoxus and of Prolemy. All history, 
indeed, to be truly meaningful must be viewed not 
only in the matrix of the past, but also from the 
perspective of the present. What is wanting on the 
part of many people in this instance is a clear con- 
cept of modern science, of science as something more 
than an amorphous accumulation of facts. The 
mathematical physicist, Henri Poincaré, once said 
that science is no more a collection of facts than 
a house is a collection of stones. What, then, is 
science? It is simply the result of the use of the 
scientific method, a method used by scientists. To 
some of you this definition may have to appear 
somewhat circular, in the dictionary sense, inasmuch 
as I will not have time to explain its full meaning 
here. But I do wish to stress that the “what” of 
science is less important that the “how,” and that 
the “how” is much less significant than the “who.” 
We must recognize that every one can no more be 
a scientist than a poet. Science, like poetry, involves 
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imagination in all degrees. Unfortunately, this 
similarity has not been generally recognized by 
classicists. Gilbert Murray, for example, once said, 
‘in technical sciences mere fact or mere knowledge 
is so enormous, the elements of imagination, char- 
acter, and the like so very small.” I am not certain 
just what he is actually describing in this case; I am 
positive, however, that it is not science. Evidently 
we must first understand somewhat the spirit of 
modern science, if somehow we are to identify Greek 
interests in science. In this connection, we should 
be concerned not so much with the history of science, 
as with the science of history, with the science that 
lives today, yesterday, and tomorrow—eternal science. 
I tell you that Greek science is alive! It lives 
and grows this very day—just as every American 
ship today is itself a Mayflower on an incompletely 
charted voyage! One of the areas in which Greek 
science still lives and grows is pure mathematics. 
Some has said, “All mathematical roads lead 
back to Hellas.” In the index of Courant and 
Robbins’ What Is Mathematics?’—a book on modern 
mathematics—one finds the following references to 
Greek mathematics: Euclid’s algorithm, Diophantine 
equations, sieve of Eratosthenes, non-Euclidean 
geometry, Heron’s theorem, Pythagorean numbers, 
and Pappus’ theorem. To understand modern mathe- 
matics, therefore, it is mecessary to have some com- 
prehension of mathematics in the age of Greece. 


one 


Let us begin with Thales of Miletus, one of the 
seven sages, sometimes called the father of physics, 
or the father of philosophy (1.e., natural philosophy ). 
Aristotle observed, “To Thales the primary question 
was not what we do know, but how do we know 
it"—what evidence can be adduced in support of an 
explanation offered. 1 am concerned here not with 
his reported prediction of eclipses, not with the 
tradition that he measured the height of a pyramid, 
not even with his unifying speculation that all is 
water. What is more significant than all these is 
his recognition and use of deductive proof in pure 
mathematics; for example, the proof that two isos- 
celes angles are always equal. Arthur N. Whitehead 
once noted that mathematics exists, not when state- 
ments are made about this or that, but when a 
statement is made about anything, or about some 
things; in other words, complete generality and 
abstraction are requisite. Certainly Thales trans- 
formed the rules of the Nile earth-measurers into 
the principles of geometry. He taught his ideas to 
others and in so doing quietly revolutionized human 
thinking. 


Let us consider another famous Greek mathe- 
matician, Euclid of Alexandria. He wrote a treatise 


on geometry that has persisted as a textbook for 
twenty-two hundred years. This amazing feat, how- 
ever, is not his outstanding achievement. His primary 
contribution has been to synthesize geometry in a 
particular way, an arrangement with axioms and 
postulates. It became, indeed, a pattern for that 
great classic of mathematical physics, Isaac Newton's 
Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica, One 
of the most amazing insights of Euclid was his 
identification of the so-called parallel postulate in 
geometry. Somehow he recognized that a proof is 
needed for this statement, which otherwise must re- 
main essentially an assumption. Many centuries 
elapsed before mathematicians proceeded to construct 
new (non-Euclidean) geometries by making different 
postulates. With the development of mathematical 
rigor in the nineteenth century, his work became a 
model for modern postulational mathematics. 


(Continued on page 133) 
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RECENT WORK ON VERGIL (1940-1956) 


(Continued from page 117) 
4A. The Bucolics: General 


Rose’s The Eclogues of Vergil (above, note 2) 
provides the most thorough discussion of the prob- 
lems of the poems and gives a useful summary of 
earlier literature, but the author’s own conclusions 
must often be weighed with care.!® For other 
studies, see Richardson, 101-132; Guillemin, 15-85; 
Perret, 14-48; Paratore, 70-176; Biichner, cols. 
160-243. 


M. Desport, “L’écho de la nature et de la poésie 
dans les Eglogues de Virgile,’ REA 43 (1941) 270- 
281, discusses Vergil’s use of echo and song. E. A. 
Hahn (above, note 2), 196-241, writes on the char- 
acters and presents much of value also on chronology, 
arrangement, and allegory. Snell discusses Vergil’s 
discovery of Arcadia as a poetic symbol, as a land 
set halfway between myth and reality.17 The con- 
trast between the pastoral Arcadia and life, between 
the dream world and reality, is treated by G. Barra, 
“Le Bucoliche e la formazione spirituale e poetica 
di Virgilio,” RAAN 27 (1952) 7-31; Barra analyzes 
the poems on the basis of their originality and their 
relation to Theocritus, and gives their chronology as 
2. 3, 5, 4, 6, 7, 8 1, 9, 20; but see Rose, Z251f: 
Hahn, 199ff.. Hanslik, 8; Biichner, 234; these scholars 
agree that 2, 3, 5, 9, 1, 4, were composed in that 
order. 


J. Ruelens, “Les saisons dans les Bucoliques de 
Virgile: Chronologie et composition,” AC 12 (1943) 
79-92, argues that the Eclogwes were composed in 
the published order, from September of 41 to 
December of 38 B.C. and that no rearrangement was 
involved; but all others believe that the poems were 
rearranged for publication, with the odd-numbered 
poems dialogues, those with even numbers mono- 
logues (so Barra, 7; Duckworth A, 2). Richardson, 
121, states that the interest in both form and content 
centers about 5, “the central panel of the grouping,” 
and Hahn, 239ff., arranges the first nine Eclogues in 
three triads, the first (1, 2, 3) and third (7, 8, 9) 
presenting shepherds realistically, the second (4, 5, 6) 


16. Cf. N. W. DeWitt, CW 36 (1942-43) 250f., E. L. 
Highbarger, AJPh 65 (1944) 200-205. 


17. B. Snell, The Discovery of the Mind, trans. T. G. 
Rosenmeyer (Oxford 1953) 281-309, 322f. Snell’s article, 
“Arkadien, die Entdeckung einer geistigen Landschaft,” 
appeared first in AGA 1 (1944) 26-41, and was reprinted 
in Die Entdeckung des Geistes (2nd ed., Hamburg 1948) 
268-293. See also B. Brugioni, “Antiarcadia Virgiliana,” 
MC 10 (1940) 102-111; G. Jachmann, “L’Arcadia come 
paesaggio bucolico,”’ Maia 5 (1952) 161-174. 


containing more cosmic themes, with 5 as the central 
poem; 10 is a final poem blending the shepherds 
and realism of triads 1 and 3 with the gods and 
fantasy of triad 2. 


The most controversial article on the structure 
of the Eclogues is that by P. Maury, “Le secret de 
Virgile et l'architecture des Bucoliques,” Lettres 
d’'Humanité 3 (1944) 71-147. Eclogues 1 and 9 
(confiscations), 2 and 8 (love), 3 and 7 (singing 
matches), 4 and 6 (religion and philosophy) frime 
5 (the dead and deified Daphnis) ;'* the four poems 
on each side form the columns of a “bucolic chapel,” 
with Caesar honored in the central shrine in the 
guise of the deified Daphnis, and Gallus honored in 
10 at the entrance of the chapel. Maury believes 
that Vergil as a Neopythagorean developed numerous 
mathematical symmetries, with the total lines of 1-4 
and 6-9 equalling 666, the numerical value of the 
mames Caesar and Gallus. Perret, 14-18, accepts 
Maury’s conclusions and considers his article one of 
the most important discoveries in modern Vergilian 
criticism; cf. also A. Wankenne, LEC 19 (1951) 388, 
note 16; against Maury and Perret, see J. Marouzeau, 
“Jeux de chiffres,” REL 23 (1945) 74-76, 24 (1946) 
77-78; E. de Saint-Denis, “"Douze années d'études 
virgiliennes: Il’architecture des ‘Bucoliques’,’ IL 6 
(1954) 139-147, 184-188, who prefers a simple 
alteration between dialogue and song; Becker, 315 ff., 
who favors a division of the Eclogues into two 
halves. On Maury and his critics, see now G. Stégen, 
Commentaire sur cing Bucoliques de Virgile (Namur 
1957; see below, note 19). who modifies Maury’s 
conclusions and points out additional numerical 
symmetries. 


18. This part of Maury’s analysis seems 


Duckworth A, 3-5; Skutsch, RAM 99 (1956) 


sound; see 
195-197. 





In Early Issues — 
March 

G. E. Duckworth, "A Survey of Recent 
Work on Vergil” (cont.). 

¥.. 

Reports of Mid-Winter Meetings. 

H. S. Long, “Bibliographical Survey o| 
Recent Work on Aristotle” (cont.). 


Korfmacher, “Anniversaries.” 


April 
L. A. Campbell, “Seventh Annual Survey 
of Textbooks.” 
W. R. Ridington, “Latin in Maryland 
Schools, 1957.” 
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{B. Individual Eclogues 

1. G. Stégen, “L’unité de la Premiére Bucolique,” 
LEC 12 (1943-44) 8-15!® (on the dramatic aspects 
of the poem); cf. also F. Cupaiuolo, “Virgilio 
Bacolico,” GIF 1 (1948) 323-330. R. Verdiere, “Les 
amours de Tityre,” Latomus 9 (1950) 273-282, 
supports Herrmann’s view (above, note 6) that 
Tityrus is Q. Caecilius Epirota. J. Michel, “Une 
allusion a la Paix de Brindes dans la premiere 
Bucolique (v. 59-66)?", Latomus 14 (1955) 446- 
153, dates the poem soon after the end of September, 
40 B.C. 


The identification of Tityrus in 1, the relation 
of 1 and 9, and the question of the restoration of 
Vergil’s land have been treated by numerous writers; 
see Rose, 45-68, 228-233; Hahn, 220-226; S. Maugeri, 
‘Breve considerazioni sulla cronologia della I e della 
IX Egloga virgiliana,” MC 10 (1940), Saggi vari 
11-49; J. Liegle, “Die Tityrusekloge,” Hermes 78 
(1943) 209-231 (Ecloguwe 1 written in 41 B.C.; the 
invenis of 1.42 is not Octavian but L. Antonius, 
brother of the triumvir); J. Martin, “Vergil und die 
Landanweisungen,” WJA 1 (1946) 98-107 (land 
not restored to the poet by Octavian); F. Bomer, 
“Tityrus und sein Gort,” WJA 4 (1949-50) 60-70 
(the deus is Octavian); H. Bennett, “The Restoration 
of the Virgilian Farm,” Phoenix 5 (1951) 87-9579 
(Vergil’s farm successfully restored ). 


J. J. Savage, “Vergil’s Musing Tityrus, II,” CB 


28 (1951-52) 19-20 (the servitium of 1.40 is 
servitium amoris; no reference to Tityrus as a slave) ; 
H. Wagenvoort, “Vergilius’ Ecloga I en IX,” Mede- 
Vlaamse Acad. v. Wetenschappen 15 
3,21 


delingen 
(1953) Nr. 


Hanslik, 5-19, and Buchner, 160-166, 216-221, 
provide good summaries of earlier discussions: 
Hanslik dates Eclogwe 1 in the fall of 40 B.c. and 
(against Liegle) identifies the imvenis of 42 with 
Octavian; Tityrus is symbolic of Vergil; the plural 


19. This article appears in a revised form in G. Stégen, 
Etude sur cing Bucoliques de Virgile (Namur 1955) 9-27 
Stégen examines Eclogues 1, 2, 4, 5, and 7 from the 
standpoint of unity and avoids allegorical interpretations. 
S.'s Commentaire sur cing Bucoliques de Virgile (3, 
6, 8, 9, 10) suivi d’une vue d’ensemble sur tout le recueil 
(Namur 1957) reprints, with some changes, his articles 
on Eclogues 3, 9, and 10 discussed below. 
20. Also printed in Studies in Honour of Gilbert Norwood 
(Toronto 1952 Phoenix, Suppl. Vol. 1) 163-171. 
21. Cf. reviews by Rose, CR, n.s. 4 (1954) 301; Westendorp 
Boerma, Mnemosyne 8 (1955) 77-79; see also Rose, “Some 
Second Thoughts on Vergil’s Eclogues.”” Mnemosyne 7 
(1954) 57-68. Wagenvoort’s article has since been re- 
printed in English in his Studies in Roman Literature, 
Culture and Religion (Leiden 1956) 233-273. 


in 45 and primus in 44 are to be explained as an 
imitation of Hesiod, Theog. 22ff.; Biichner shows 
that 1 is later than Horace, Epode 16; if, as most 
agree, Eclogue 4 is later than 1, we have here an 
added argument that 4 is Vergil’s reply to Horace; 
cf. below, Sect. 4C. 

J. Aymard, “‘Aut Ararim Parthus bibet aut Germania 
Tigrim’ (Buc., I, 62),” Latomus 14 (1955) 120-122, shows 
that the symmetry of the verse extends to the rivers them- 
selves, the Arar being noted for its gentle course, the Tigris 
for its rapidity. 


2. See Stégen, Etude (above, note 19) 28-39. 


3. E. G. Schauroth, “A Virgilian Riddle and its 
Source,” CW 43 (1949-50) 8-10, suggests that 104f. 
refers to the height of the winter sun in the far 
North; J. J. Savage, “The Riddle in Virgil’s Third 
Eclogue,” CW 47 (1953-54) 81-83, believes that 
the passage refers to the small opening in the roof 
of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline. The 
meaning of 108-110 is discussed by G. Stégen, “Le 
jugement de Palémon,” LEC 20 (1952) 345-357, 
who explains guisquis as the readers of the poem 
who will feel sentiments similar to those expressed 
by Damoetas and Menalcas; Stégen is opposed by 
E. Derenne, “Le jugement de Palémon,”’ LEC 21 
(1953) 182-186. 


4. See below, Sect. 4C. 


5. Rose, 117-138, believes that Daphnis is not 
Caesar but merely Daphnis, the ideal shepherd; 
Hahn, 212-217, identifies Daphnis with Caesar, as 
does Maury (above, Sect. 4A). P. Grimal, “La ‘Ve 
Eglogue’ et le culte de César,” Mélanges Picard 
(Paris 1949; RA 29-32) I 406-419, maintains 
that the hypothesis of Caesar is the only possible 
interpretation of the poem; see also F. Bomer, “Ueber 
die Himmelserscheinung nach dem Tode Caesars,” 
BJ 152 (1952) 35-40. On the structure of 5, see 
Stégen, Etude (above, note 19) 83-97. 


6. According to L.Alfonsi, “Il mito di Sileno e 
la VI egloga di Virgilio,” AGR 10 (1942) 93-99, 
the poem is Epicurean and combines Vergil’s two 
loves, philosophy and poetry. D. van Berchem, “La 
publication du de rerum natura et la Vie Eglogue 
de Virgile,” MH 3 (1946) 26-39, writes on echoes 
of Lucretius. On the importance of 6 and 10 for 
the poetry of Gallus, see H. Bardon, “Les élégies de 
Cornelius Gallus,” Latomus 8 (1949) 217-228. J. B. 
Evenhuis, De Vergilii Ecloga Sexta Commentatio 
(The Hague 1955) concludes that the poem is based 
neither wholly nor in part on Gallus’ poetry, and 
O. Skutsch, “Zu Vergils Eklogen,” RAM 99 (1956) 
193-201, considers it a catalogue of Alexandrian 
themes. 
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7. The poem is analyzed by U. Albini, “L’Ecloga 
VII di Virgilio,” Maia 4 (1951) 161-166; see also 
Stégen, Etude (above, note 19) 98-106. 


8. See Stégen, Commentaire (above, note 19) 
57-91. 


9. Cf. above on Eclogue 1. See also Arnaldi, 
230-243, who considers 9 of basic importance for 
Vergil’s poetic program and his use of symbolism; 
G. Stégen, “La neuviéme Bucolique de Virgile,” LEC 
21 (1953) 331-342, who discusses the dramatic 
nature of the poem and compares its structure with 
that of 1. 


10. Cf. above on Eclogue 6. See Snell (above, 
note 17) 295-299; E. Bréquet, “Les élégies de Gallus 
d'apres le Xe Bucolique de Virgile,” REL 26 (1948) 
204-214; G. Stégen, “La composition de la dixiéme 
Bucolique de Virgile,” Latomus 12 (1953) 70-76. 


4C. The Fourth Eclogue 

This much discussed eclogue continues to receive 
far more attention than any other short poem in 
ancient literature: see Rose, 162-217, 253-265; 
Hahn, 206-212; J. Loft, “Vergils 4. Ekloge,” C6M 
5 (1942-43) 1-12 (the pwer of 18, 60, and 62 is 
the son of Pollio, but 8, 48, and 54 refer to the 
expected son of a god); H. Mattingly, “Virgil's 
Fourth Eclogue,” JW/ 10 (1947) 14-19; H. Hommel, 
“Vergils ‘messianisches’ Gedicht,”’ Theologia Viat- 
orum 2 (1950) 182-212 (text, German translation, 
copious notes, thorough discussion of the structure 
and meaning of the poem); W. Krogmann, “Das 
Kind und der Komet,’ CGM 12 (1951) 51-77; 
Dornseiff, 44-63; Hartke, 264ff., 373ff.; G. Jachmann, 
“Die vierte Ekloge Vergils,” ASNP 21 (1952) 13- 
6222 (the poem contains two conflicting themes, 
the arrival of the Golden Age with the birth of the 
child, and the gradual coming of the age; 31-36 
are an unsuccessful attempt to combine the two 
ideas); F. Altheim, Rémusche Religionsgeschichte 
(Baden-Baden 1953) II 146-163 (conception of the 
poem neither Greek nor Roman but derives from 
ancient Iran); A. Kurfess, “Vergils vierte Ekloge 
und die Oracula Sibyllina,” HJ 73 (1954) 120-127; 
id., “Vergils 4. Ekloge und christliche Sibyllen,” 
Gymnasium 62 (1955) 110-112; Stégen, Etude 
(above, note 19) 40-82; E. Bickel, ‘“Politische 
Sibylleneklogen,” RM 97 (1954) 209-228 (the 
Achilles of 36 is Octavian); Becker, 328-341 (analy- 


sis of the poem); Biichner, 175-193; Duckworth D, 


287-290. 


22. This article appears also in a shortened form in Arbeits- 
Nordrhein-W est- 


gemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes 


falen, Heft 2 (1953) 37-62. 


The view that the pwer is the expected child of 
Octavian and Scribonia is favored by Hahn, Bomer, 
Hartke, Jachmann, Bickel, Hanslik, and Duckworth 
D; according to Hommel, Krogmann, and Stégen, 
the child is Asinius Gallus, son of Pollio. J. J. Savage, 
“Apollo-Hercules: Two Themes in the Fourth 
Eclogue,” Vergilian Digest 2 (1956) 5-10, supports 
the theory that the child is the expected offspring 
of Antony and Octavia. Biichner, 191, believes that 
the puer is not a human child but a symbol of the 
Golden Age. 


Scholars remain divided on the relation of 
Eclogue 4 and Horace’s Epode 16. Those favoring 
Vergil’s priority include Hartke, Dornseiff, Hanslik, 
Becker, and Stégen; see especially K. Barwick, “Zur 
Interpretation und Chronologie der 4. Ecloge des 
Vergil und der 16. und 7. Epode des Horaz,” 
Philologus 96 (1944) 28-67, and H. Fuchs, “Zu 
cinigen Aussagen des Horaz,” Westdstliche Abhand- 
lungen: Festschrift Tschudi (Wiesbaden 1954) 
39-43. Arguments supporting the view that Vergil’s 
poem is an answer to the Epode are given by W. 
Wimmel, “Ueber das Verhiltnis der 4. Ecloge zur 
16. Epode,” Hermes 81 (1953) 317-344; id., “Eine 
Besonderheit der Rethung in Augusteischen Gedich- 
ten,” Hermes 82 (1954) 213ff.; Bickel, 
Biichner 184ff.; Duckworth D, 289f. 


On the transposition of 23 after 20, see Biichner- 
Hofmann, Lateinische Literatur und Sprache (Bern 1951) 
131 and note 2. The transposition is opposed by Barwick 
Dornseiff, Hartke, Jachmann, and Becker. On 28-30, see 
J. Fabri, S.J., “Molli paulatim ” LEC 13 (1945) 
249-252; L. Herrmann, “Paulatim flavescet campus,’ LEC 
14 (1946) 64, who- interprets the miracle of 28 as re- 
ferring to the Campus Martius and compares Aen. 6.87 2t. 
Bomer, 49, note 30, rejects the usual view of imcrementum 
in 49 as a synonym of swboles and interprets the word as 
implying apotheosis, “an associate of the gods’; cf. Aen. 
8.301. 


Several discussions on the meaning of decem menses 
in 61 are summarized by N. I. Herescu, “Les ‘decem 
menses’ et les calculs chronologiques des Romains,’ REL 
33 (1955) 152-165.23 He explains the phrase as re- 
sulting in popular usage from the influence of the pre-Julian 
lunar calendar. On the reading and interpretation of 62, 
see E. Kalinka, “gui cui,” Glotta 30 (1943) 222f. 
(qui is dative singular, not nominative plural); J. Mesk, 


23. See N. I. Herescu, “Au dossier des ‘decem menses,’ ” 
RPh 20 (1946) 12-21; L. Halkin, “Le probleme des 
decem menses de la IVe églogue de Virgile,” LEC 16 
(1948) 354-370; A. Oguse, “Decem Menses,” REL 27 
(1949) 60-63; R. Waltz, “Ordinal et cardinal: une ‘régle’ 
caduque,” REA 51 (1949) 41-53. 





Professor Duckworth’s article is the 2lst in the 
CW series of survey articles on recent work in classical 


studies. See supra, pp. 1, 32, 47, 51, 57, 96. 
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“Verg. Ecl. IV 62,” PhW 64 (1944) 120 (qué is nomi- 
native, against Kalinka); Foschl, AAHG 3 (1950) 72 
the reading gui non risere parenti is necessary).24 On 
62-63, see P. Mingazzim, “La chiusa dell’ecloga quarta di 
Virgilio e il rito del lettisternio,’ GIF 1 (1948) 209-212. 


5A. The Georgics: General 
“The Georgics are probably the most perfect 
example of Roman poetry and manifest the finest 


union between invention and tradition” (Richardson, 


173). Although they have received less attention in 
recent years than either the Eclogues or the Aeneid, 
much has been written on their content, structure, 
and style; see Richardson, 132-163 (chiefly on 
structure): Letters, 58-88; Guillemin, 89-184; Perret, 
49-85: Paratore, 177-282: Biichner, 243-315.  P. 
d'Hérouville in Géorgigues I-ll: Champs, Vergers, 
Foréts (Paris 1942) completes what he calls a “free 
commentary” on the Georgics.?5 


For other discussions of Vergil’s intention and achieve- 
ment in the poem, see C. Saggio, “Virgilio georgico 
lombardo,” AGR 9 (1941) 161-176; G. Vidoni, “Quadri 
e figure nelle Georgiche di Virgilio,” Amtiquitas 1 (1946) 
No. 2, 25-32; L. A. S. Jermyn, “Virgil's Agricultural Lore,” 
GER 18 (1949) 49-69 (on the sources of his agricultural 
knowledge and how he used them); L. P. Wilkinson, ‘The 
Intention of Virgil's Georgics,’ GER 19 (1950) 19-28 

the poem is descriptive rather than didactic; it was not 
written to support a “back to the land” policy); E. Turolla, 
Una prima e una seconda poesia nelle ‘Georgiche’,” GIF 
5 (1952) 314-329 (after the first book the Georgics move 
in the direction of the more severe and tragic style of 


the Aeneid). 


The Georgics are viewed as a glorification of 
labor, and Knight, 113, considers the motto of the 
poem to be labor omnia vicit improbus (1.145f.). 
But H. Altevogt, Labor improbus: Eine Virgilstudie 
(Munster 1952; Orbis Antiquus, Heft 8), opposes 
the usual interpretation of improbus as “persistent,” 
unremitting,” and looks upon /Jabor as evil, along 
with egestas (cf. Aen. 6.276f.). L. Castiglioni, 
Lezioni intorno alle Georgiche di Virgilio (Milano 
1947) writes on the chronology of the poem, the 
Aristaeus episode, and the work as an Ascraeum 
carmen, 

Bovie, 
Vergil’s 


For a discussion of imagery, see S. P. 


“The Imagery of Ascent-Descent in 


supports the reading qui non 
from the ninth century “In 

which echoes both 60-62 
arrisit tunc, Maria, / qui 
suo nutu tribuit 


) Hommel, 195 note 1, 
parenti by a passage 
Sanctae Mariae,” 
exulta, cut parvus 
et conststereé 


riser 
purificatione 
and 50, 52 
laetari omnibus 
5. See his earlier A la campagne avec Virgile (2nd ed., 
1930); cf. also his series of articles: “La poésie des 
céréales dans les Géorgiques,” RPAb 15 (1941) 29-42; 
“Météorologie agronomique selon Virgile: Les vents,” LEC 
10 (1941) 321-328; “Un chapitre de sylviculture vir- 
gilienne: Le chéne,’ REA 43 (1941) 262-269; “Virgile 
poete de l’olivier,” REL 19 (1941) 142-146. 
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Georgics,’ AJPh 77 (1956) 337-358. On other 
aspects of language and style, cf. Arnaldi, 244-254; 
P. Bourgeois, “L’hellénisme, procédé d’expression 
dans les Géorgiques (Ill et 1V),” REL 18 (1940) 
73-94 (Vergil’s use of Greek words and names; 
the poem is Greek as well as Italian); A. Ginnell, 
“Recherches stylistiques sur les Géorgiques de 
Virgile,” Mélanges Niedermann (Neuchatel 1944) 
91-98; J. Bayet, “Un procédé virgilien: la description 
synthétique dans les ‘Géorgiques’,’ Studi Funaioli 
(Roma 1955) 9-18. 

For more technical aspects of the poem, see R. J. Getty, 
“Some Astronomical Cruces in the Georgics,” TAPhA 79 
(1948) 24-45 (on 1.215-230, 4.231-235 and 425-428); 
J. André, “Virgile et les Indiens,’ REL 27 (1949) 157- 
163 (on Vergil’s geographical knowledge); R. T. Bruére, 
“Pliny the Elder and Virgil,” CPh 51 (1956) 228-245 
(on Pliny’s attempt to censure and emend the poet’s state- 
ments in the Georgics). 
5B. Georgics: Individual Books 

I. U. Albini, “Struttura e motivi del primo libro 
delle Georgiche,” SIFC 25 (1951) 49-64, arranges 
Book 1 in three parts: 43-203, 204-310, 311-497. 
G. Le Grelle, S.J., “Le premier livre des Géorgiques, 
poéeme pythagoricien,’ LEC 17 (1949) 139-235, 
analyses the structure of the book on the basis of 
the “golden section” (the whole is to the greater 
part as the greater is to the lesser). He divides 
Georgics 1 into Works (43-203) and Days (204- 
4162.5); these parts reveal the exact “divine pro- 
portion” (the ratio is 1.618); likewise the exordium 
and the epilogue in relation to the “foyer astro- 
nomique” (204-258) reveal this same proportion, as 
do the many subdivisions of the book which Le 
Grelle terms “chrysodes.” Le Grelle, like Maury 
(above, Sect. 4A), believes that Vergil was a Neo- 
pythagorean and made much use of numerical sym- 
bolism; e.g., the Works and the Days (less the 
“foyer astronomique”) total 365.5 lines, the number 
of the days of the year (cf. 463: sol tibi signa 
dabit), and the exordium and epilogue, with the 
“foyer astronomique,” total 144, the square of 12, 
the months of the year; the sections on the temperate 
zones (50-203 and 259-437) add to 333, half of 
666, the triangle of 36. This is an amazing and 
controversial article?® which, even if valid only in 
part, throws new light on Vergil’s method of com- 
position and his use of proportion and harmony of 
structure. 

Articles on various passages of Book 1: R. G. Getty, 
“Liber et alma Ceres in Vergil Georgics 1, 7,” Phoenix 5 
(1951) 96-107,27 discusses Vergil’s mention of Liber and 
Ceres in place of the signs of the Zodiac, Libra and Virgo 


26. Cf. Poschl, AAHG 6 (1953) 1-4. 
Reprinted in Stadies in Honour of Gilbert Norwood 
(Toronto 1952; Phoenix, Suppl. Vol. 1) 172-183. 
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(rival claimants for the honor of being Octavian’s natal 
sign). G. Herzog-Hauser, “Zum Prooemium I. der 
Georgica,” WS 66 (1953) 113-117, points out that 
Octavian is honored by receiving the same amount of 
space (24-42) that is accorded to the gods (5-23); see 
also Hartke, 75-80. H. Mattingly, “Notes on Virgil,” CR 
56 (1942) 18-19, wrongly believes that Julius Caesar, not 
Octavian, is invoked in 24ff., as does Richardson, 159f. 
Duckworth D, 291ff., compares the treatment of Octavian 
in 24-42 with that in Horace, Odes 1.2. R. Beutler, “Zur 
Komposition von Vergils Georgica I 43-159,” Hermes 75 
(1940) 410-421, analyzes the structure and content of the 
passage, as does Altevogt (above, Section 5A) for 43-203. 
F. W. Walbank, “Licia telae addere (Virgil, Georg. | 
284-286),” CQ 34 (1940) 93-104, explains lictum as 
‘warp’ and tela as ‘loom.’ L. A. S. Jermyn, “Weather-Signs 
in Virgil,’ G&R 20 (1951) 26-37, 49-59, writes on 
Vergil’s use of Aratus and other sources in 1.351-460. 
M. P. Cunningham, “Note on Latin Poetic Imitation,’ CB 
30 (1953-54) 41, 43f., compares 1.375-376 with the 
earlier versions of Aratus, Cicero, and Varro. 


2. See G. de Plinval, “A travers le Livre II des 
Georgiques de Virgile,” MH 1 (1944) 77-86 (new 
interpretation of various passages); C. A. Disandro, 
“Nota virgiliana,’ REC 6 (1955) 33-49 (on the 
composition of 177-258). On 380-396 and its im- 
portance for early Roman festivals, see J. H. Waszink, 
“Varro, Livy and Tertullian on the history of Roman 
dramatic art,” VChr 2 (1948) 224-242; E. de Saint- 
Denis, “A propos du culte de Bacchus ( Virgile, 
Géorg., Il, 385-396),” RBPh 27 (1949) 702-712; 
K. Meuli, “Altrémischer Maskenbrauch,” MH 12 
(1955) 206-235. According to Waszink, Vergil’s 
description of rural festivals shows the influence of 
Varro; the passage refers, not to definite festivals 
(Liberalia and Vinalia), but to festivals in honor of 
Bacchus in general. Saint-Denis identifies the festival 
described by Vergil with the Liberalia, and Meuli 
rejects both the Liberalia and the Vinalia and favors 
the festival of the Lares, the Compitalia. 


3. Hartke, 369f., states that 26-39, the middle 
portion of the prooemium (two cola of four verses 
each on history, two cola of three verses each on 
myth) are framed by two passages of nine verses 
each; cf. C. A. Disandro, “El proemio III de las 
Georgicas,” AFC 6 (1953-54) 57-73 (the prooemium 
of 48 verses is divided: 2, 14, 9, 14, 9). 


4. K. Nawratil, “Zum vierten Buch der Geor- 
gica,” WS 58 (1940) 112-119, argues that political- 
historical themes are combined with philosophy in 
Georgics 4 as in the Aeneid; Georg. 4. 149-227 
anticipates the thought of Aen. 6.724ff. W. M. A. 
van de Wijnpersse, “Fragrantia mella,” Hermeneus 
22 (1950-51) 22-30, shows that Vergil, by por- 
traying bees as tiny human beings, was able to 
portray their spiritual life. On the political sym- 
bolism of Georgics 4, see Perret, 83-85, and H. 
Dahlmann, “Der Bienenstaat in Vergils Georgica,” 


Abh, der Geistes- und Sozialwiss. Kl., Akad. der Wiss. 
und der Lit., Mainz (Wiesbaden 1954) Nr. 10, 
547-562. According to Dahlmann, the political and 
social system of the bees provides a model for the 
Roman people and a defense of the principate. 


B. G. Whitfield, “Virgil and the Bees. A Study 
in Ancient Apicultural Lore,” GGR 3 (1956) 99- 
117, writes on Vergil’s knowledge of bees and his 
relation to other ancient writers, both earlier and 
later; Whitfield believes that Vergil relied largely 
upon his own experience and made less use of 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Varro than is commonly 
believed. R. T. Bruére, “The Garden Motive in 
Virgil's Fourth Georgic,’ PAPhA 71 (1940) xxx- 
xxxi, discusses the episode of the old man of 
Tarentum (125-146) and suggests that Vergil viewed 
gardening as a picturesque but exotic pursuit; writing 
at greater length on the subject would be out of 
place in a eulogy of the land of Italy; but see P. 
Grimal, Les jardins romains 4 la fin de la république 
et aux deux premiers siécles de l'empire (Paris 1943) 
104-419, on Vergil’s treatment of gardens in both 
the Eclogues and the Georgics. 

P. Colmant, S.J., “Analyse de l'épisode d’Orphée,” 
LEC 9 (1940) 39-43, and G. Norwood, “Vergil, 
Georgics IV, 453-527,” CJ] 36 (1940-41) 354-355, 
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both give a structural analysis of 453-527; Norwood 
reveals a concentric pattern around the heart of the 
story (481-503 f), as follows: abcdefed 
c ba.28 E. A. Havelock, “Virgil's Road to Xanadu,” 
Phoenix 1 (1946) 1, 3-8; 2, 2-7; 1 Suppl. (1947) 
9-18, compares the imagery and the romantic 
geography in the Aristaeus episode and Coleridge's 
work. C. M. Bowra, “Orpheus and Eurydice,” CQ 
46 (1952) 113-126, attempts to reconstruct the lost 
Hellenistic original by analyzing the story of Orpheus 
and Eurydice as we find it in Vergil and Ovid. A. 
Klotz, “Die Umarbeitung von Vergils Georgica,” 
WJA 2 (1947) 140-147, discusses the difficulties 
at the end of the book and maintains that a passage 
praising Gallus appeared originally at the end of the 
Aristaeus story. Biichner, however, believes that rhe 
Aristaeus episode is a Hellenistic epyllion which was 
added later; this is supported by the fact that several 
verses in the second half of Georgics 4 appear also 
in Aeneid 1, where they are functional and therefore 
earlier; cf. Biichner-Hofmann, Lateimische Literatur 
und Sprache (Bern 1951) 116f.; see also Biichner, 
293-297, where the author argues in favor of a 
second edition in 26 or 25 B.c., after the suicide of 
Gallus, when the Aristaeus episode replaced a passage 
praising Gallus (but as a writer of elegy, not as 
prefect of Egypt). 


(To be continued in Vol. 51, No. 6) 


GEORGE E. DUCKWORTH 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


LETTERS OF CAESAR AND CICERO 
TO EACH OTHER* 


The purpose of this paper is again to call 
attention to the extent and nature of the correspon- 
dence of Caesar and Cicero with each other and to 
emphasize the importance of these letters as docu- 
ments for understanding and interpreting the re- 
lationship of the two men. 


Caesar's ambition and interests, his many activi- 
ties, and his desire to keep in contact with all the 
important personalities of his time made it necessary 
that he carry on a wide correspondence. What we 
have of Cicero's extensive correspondence gives us 
a unique impression of what a man keenly interested 


28. Cf. Richardson, 155, for a different arrangement of 
panels; both concentric patterns resemble the arrangement 
of the Eclogues (above, Sect. 4A). See also C. W. Mendell 
in YC/S 12 (1951) 205-226 for similar patterns in Aeneid 
11 (below, Sect. 6B). 


Paper read at the meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England, Middletown, Conn., April 6, 1957. 


in the life and thought of his day expected to learn 
from letters. We have, for example, some of the 
letters that passed between Caelius Rufus and Cicero 
while the latter was governor of Cilicia, isolated 
from Rome, and was depending upon Caelius to 
keep him informed about the details of political and 
social life in the capital! They suggest to us how 
Caesar mignt have organized private news-gathering 
agencies in Rome while he was in Gaul. 

One should not fail to note the great extent to 
which Cicero and his correspondents passed around 
to each other letters that they had received. Both 
Caesar and Cicero saw more of each other's letters 
than either sent to the other. Cicero wrote to 
Atticus on March 25, 49 (Aft. 9.14.1): 

I sent you on the 24th of March a copy of Balbus’ letter 
to me and of Caesar’s letter to him. Then on that very 


day from Capua I got a letter from Q. Pedius saying that 
Caesar had written to him on the 14th in the following 


terms ... * 
There follows for Atticus’ benefit a quotation from 
the letter of Q. Pedius. In other letters to Atticus 
we find: “Caesar has sent me a very short letter of 
which I subjoin a copy .. .” (Aét. 9.13a.1); “.. 


Antony has sent me a copy of a letter from Caesar 
, (At. 11.7.2); “Lamia was with me after you 
left, and brought me a letter Caesar had sent to 


him” (Att. 13.45.1). Im fact, it was rather expected 
that an important letter would be sent around in 
the original or in copies. 

Suetonius knew three groups of Caesar’s letters: 
first, the epistulae ad senatum, of which some at 
least seem to have been published by Caesar himself; 
second, epistulae ad Ciceronem; and third, epistulae 
ad familiares.® Aulus Gellius, writing after the 
middle of the second century, says, “There are 
volumes of letters of Gaius Caesar addressed to Gaius 
Oppius and Cornelius Balbus who had charge of his 
affairs in his absence.”’4 

Caesar himself, Plutarch, and, above all, Cicero 
should further be noted as ancient authors in whose 
extant writings are digests of, or references to the 
letters of Caesar. The extant fragments and refer- 
ences to his lost letters have been collected several 
times.® 
1. Fam. 2.8-16 (Cicero to Caelius); 8.1-14 (Caelius to 
Cicero). 

2. Date in translation changed from “26th” to “24th.” 
Unless otherwise indicated, the translations are those of 
E. O. Winstedt ( Att.) and W. G. Williams (Fam., Q. Fr.) 
in the Loeb Classical Library. 

3. Iul. 56.6. Cf. A. Klotz (ed.), C. 
mentarit UI (Leipzig 1927) 192ff. 

f. 17.9.1, trans. J.-C. Rolfe (LCL). 
5. See A. Klotz, op. cit. 
192-210. 


luli Caesaris Com- 


(supra, note 3) III (1927) 
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Nonius Marcellus, a Latin grammarian who lived 
some time between the years 200 and 400, cites 
from three different books of letters by Cicero Ad 
Caesarem, in all twelve short passages. He also cites 
twenty-nine short passages from three books Ad 
Caesarem tuniorem. Gurlitt in 1888 maintained that 
all of Nonius’ citations are from the same corpus 
of letters, and that Caesar and Caesar iunior refer 
to the same individual, namely, Octavian.6 One of 
the reasons of Gurlitt for this opinion is, as phrased 
by Tyrrell and Purser,*? that “None of the letters 
‘to Caesar’ need necessarily be letters addressed to 
Julius, and all would fit more appropriately into a 
correspondence with Octavian.” H. Sjégren in his 
Teubner edition of the fragments of Cicero's letters 
divides without comment the fragments preserved 
by Nonius into two groups: Ad Caesarem, and Ad 
Caesarem tuntorem.® 


The number of Caesar's letters to Cicero known 
to us either in extant copies, in digests, or by mere 
reference is about thirty-four. In the case of Cicero’s 
letters to Caesar, the number of epistles is about 
fifteen, exclusive of the doubtful fragments cited by 
Nonius Marcellus. It is difficult to give more exact 
figures because each reference does not necessarily 
refer to a different letter, or even, sometimes, to 
only one letter. 


In the case of each author it is difficult to de- 
termine how many of the letters about which we 
have information were ever published. To what ex- 
tent, for example, did Tiro or Atticus permit the 
publication of the large number of letters Caesar 
sent to Cicero in 49, in an effort to win the latter 
to the Caesarian side in the Civil War? 


The letters of Caesar and Cicero to each other 
about which we have any record were written for 
the most part in two years. We know that about 
eighteen letters of Caesar and six of Cicero were 
written in 54 B.C.; for the year 49 we have a record 
of about eleven from Caesar and three from Cicero. 
Three letters of Caesar have survived in entirety. 
Two of these (Aft. 9.6a; 9.16.2-3) were written in 
March 49 and one (Aft. 10.8b) in April of the 
same year. Two were incorporated in the ninth 
book of the published correspondence of Cicero Ad 


Nonius Marcellus und die Cicero-Briefe 


6. L. Gurlitt, 
(Steglitz 1888). 
7. R. Y. Tyrrell and L. C. Purser (edd.), The Corre- 
spondence of M. Tullius Cicero V2 (Dublin and London 
1933) 348. 


8. In C. Atzert et al. (edd.), M. Tulli Ciceronis Scripta 
) 


Quae Manserunt Omnia (Leipzig 1914- ) XI (1914 


150-156. 
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Atticum and the third in the tenth book of this 
same group of letters. These had been preserved by 
Atticus in copies that he had received from Cicero. 


In an age when Cicero's name was still somewhat 
under a cloud, these letters proclaimed Caesar's high 
esteem for him. Likewise, only three complete letters 
of Cicero to Caesar have survived and in each Cicero 
recommends some one to Caesar. One was written 
in 54, the other two in 45. It is surprising to find 
that we have evidence for more than twice as many 
letters addressed by Caesar to Cicero as by Cicero 
to Caesar, and that, aside from the very doubtful 
ascriptions by Nonius Marcellus, there is no evidence 
that the friends of Cicero ever published a group of 
letters sent by him to Caesar. We know there did 
appear a group of letters entitled Ad Brutum, another 
containing epistulae ad Caesarem iuniorem, 1.., 
Octavian, and perhaps even a group of letters Ad 
Pompeium. The dearth of references to his letters 
written to Caesar cain hardly be explained by the 
fact that not all Cicero's published works have sur- 
vived. It has been suggested” that Antony, who held 
the papers of Caesar in 44 B.C. and who had a bitter 
quarrel with Cicero which ended with the assassi- 
nation of the orator, would have refused to make 
available to any friend of Cicero the letters that 
Cicero had sent to Caesar. We do not know to what 
extent Cicero retained copies of all the letters he 
wrote.!® Atticus probably had the only copies of 
a large number of the letters written by Cicero to 
him. There is evidence that Tiro had available copies 
of letters when he published Ad Familiares. In 54 
Cicero supplied Caesar with a copy of a letter that 
had become illegible." It seems unlikely that Cicero 
would not have retained copies of important letters 
he sent to Caesar in 49. 


The earliest reference to a specific letter passing 
between Caesar and Cicero is that made in a letter 
sent by Marcus to Quintus in February 54 B.C. 
(Q. Fr. 2.10[12].4): 


I forgot to write to you about Caesar; for I see what sort 
of a letter you have been expecting. But he wrote to 
Balbus and told him that the whole packet of letters, in 
which were mine and Balbus’s, was so soaked with water 
when he received it that he did not even know there was 
any letter from me. He had, however, made out a few 
words in Balbus’s letter, to which he replied in the follow- 
ing words: ‘I see that you have written something about 
Cicero, which I could not understand, but as far as I could 
conjecture, it was the sort of thing that |. thought more 
to be desired than hoped for.’ So later on I sent Caesar 
an exact duplicate of my letter. 

9. Tyrrell and Purser, op. cit. VI2 348. 

10: Ch: Fam. 7.25.1. 

11. See next paragraph. 





Balbus the words intended 
ultimately for Cicero’s ears, showed a graciousness 
that did not fail to please Cicero. 


Caesar, in writing to 


Cicero's enthusiastic recommendation of C. Tre- 
batius Testa to Caesar (Fam. 7.5) is the earliest 
of three extant letters from Cicero to Caesar. It was 
written about April 54. In this letter recommending 
Trebatius Cicero mentions a letter just received from 
Caesar and three earlier letters, two from himself to 
Caesar and Caesar’s reply to one of them. Trebatius 
was a promising young jurisconsult “of marvelous 
memory and learning” (singulari memoria, 
summa screntia), who wished to gain military ex- 
perience and, above all, financial profit in the camp 
ot Caesar. 


vast 


A long letter to P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, 
written in 54, contains a reference to an old friend- 
ship between the two Ciceros and Caesar and to a 
correspondence that probably dates back to the 
spring of 56. Cicero says (Fam. 1.9.12): 

Here I attached great weight as well to the long-standing 
friendship, which, as you yourself are aware, my brother 
Quintus and I had with Caesar, as to Caesar’s courtesy and 
generosity, which even in this short time I have recognized 


and acknowledged both in his letters and his acts of 
kindness to me. 
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The letter to Lentulus is a description of the 
circumstances under which Cicero's celebrated 
palinoidia had been produced; that is, Cicero wrote 
out for Lentulus an elaborate explanation of the 
rapid reversal in his policy toward Caesar, Pompey, 
and Crassus that had taken place between April 5 
and May 15, 56 B.C., two years before, and a justifi- 
cation of his subsequent conduct. It is interesting 
to note that Caesar in a letter to Cicero indicated 
his concern over the enmity existing between Cicero 
and Crassus. Eventually, Cicero entertained Crassus 
at a dinner party shortly before the latter left Rome 
for his Parthian campaign.!* 


In the letter he wrote to his brother Quintus 
early in June Cicero mentions (Q. Fr. 2.13 [15a].1) 
a letter that he had received on June 3 from Caesar. 
It was 


. . brimming over with every sort of kindness, assiduous 
attention, and charm. These expressions of good will on 
his part are significant or rather most significant; for 
they have a powerful influence in the direction of our 
honour and glory and exaltation in the state. But believe 
me (you know me by this time) when I say that I already 
possess what I value most of all in the whole situation— 
I mean, first of all, your own efficient service in support 
of our common position, and, secondly, Caesar’s extra- 
ordinary affection for me, which I set above all those 
honours he wishes me to anticipate at his hands. In fact, 
his letter, delivered simultaneously with yours (which be- 
gins with his saying how delighted he was with your 
arrival and the renewal of the memory of your old affection, 
and he goes on to say that he wi!l so manage matters 
that in the midst of my sorrow and yearning for you, | 
should be cheered by your being, though away from me, 
in Ais company more than any other), that letter, I say, 
gave me more pleasure than you could possibly believe. 


Here, as in many instances, we have in Cicero's 
words a digest of what Caesar had written to him. 
In this letter to his brother Cicero makes three 
different references to a letter he had received from 
Caesar; all these references are probably to the one 
he had received on June 3. 


Common literary interests were fostered by Caesar 
and Marcus Cicero. It seems quite certain that early 
in the year 54 Caesar, while on his way through 
the Alps to join his army in Gaul, wrote his famous 
De Analogia, a grammatical treatise probably sug- 
gested by certain passages in Cicero’s De Oratore. 
This work Caesar dedicated to Cicero. Moreover, we 
learn that Caesar, although a very busy man, had 
taken time previous to June 2, 54, to read and 
comment favorably to Quintus upon a poem by his 
brother Marcus, either the one known to us as De 
Temporibus Meis, or, less likely, I think, the one 
12. Fam. 1.9.20. 
to Cicero. 


I assume that Caesar addressed his letter 
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dealing with Caesar's expedition to Britain Un- 
doubtedly it had been sent directly by Marcus Cicero 
to Caesar. In a letter to his brother, Cicero gives us 
more information regarding Caesar's opinion of this 
poem. Subsequent to June 3, Cicero had received 
another letter from Caesar giving some detailed 
criticism, but evidently not telling the worst. Cicero 
wrote to Quintus as follows (Q. Fr. 2.15[16].5): 


What, oh what, my dear brother, did Caesar think of my 
verses? He wrote to me some time ago that he had read 
my first book; and of the first part he declared that he had 
never read anything better, even in Greek; the rest of it, 
as far as a certain passage, was rather ‘happy-go-lucky’— 
that is the term he uses. Tell me the truth—is it the 
subject or the style that does not please him? You needn’t 
be afraid; I shall fancy myself not a whit the less.14 


Because of the pleasant manner with which 
Caesar had accepted Trebatius on his staff Cicero 
ventured to ask for a tribuneship for M. Curtius, 
and was not only told that there was one at Curtius’ 
service but was even chided for the modesty with 
which the request had been made. 


On September 1, 54, Caesar posted a letter to 
Cicero from Britain which was received on the 28th 
(Q. Fr. 3.1.25). On October 24 Cicero received a 
letter from his brother and another from Caesar 
“dated from the nearest coast of Britain on the 26th 
of September” (A#t. 4.18.5).'5 Both letters Cicero 
summarizes as follows: “Britain done with 
hostages taken .. . no booty . . . ‘a tribute, however, 
imposed; they were on the point of bringing back 
the army.” 


Cicero welcomed the friendly correspondence 
with Caesar in 54 B.C. as a sort of consolation for 
the unpleasant political situation at Rome. 


From a letter written to Atticus in 50 B.C. we 
learn that from both Caesar and Pompey Cicero 
had received letters “in terms that would appear to 
make more of me than of anyone at all” ( Aét. 7.1.3). 


13. See W. W. Ewbank, The Poems of Cicero (London 
1933) 16-19. On Caesar’s interest in the creative activity 
of Cicero the poet in 54, see W. Allen, Jr., “The British 
Epics of Quintus and Marcus Cicero,’ TAPA 76 (1955) 
143-159; H. W. Benario, “Caesar, Propaganda, and the 
Poets,’ CW 50 (1956-57) 23-24. 

14. One is also reminded of the suggestion that the extant 
verses of Caesar and Cicero in criticism of Terence were 
probably school-room exercises on the same theme pro- 
duced by them as fellow-pupils of Marcus Antonius Gnipho, 
a grammaticus who taught at Rome in the first half of 
the first century B.C. Each writer began his bit of poetry 
with the same words “tu quoque” and expressed the same 
group of critical sentiments. Cf. W. A. Oldfather and G. 
Bloom, CJ 22 (1926-27) 587f.; J. W. Spaeth, CJ 26 
(1930-31) 506, 601. 

15. Trans. E. S. Shuckburgh. 


Caesar in his letter sent Cicero congratulations on 
a supplicatio that had been voted by the senate to 
Cicero for his military exploits when governor of 
Cilicia, and exulted over the fact that Cato, a leading 
conservative, had voted against it and had thereby 
displayed signal ingratitude and enmity towards 
Cicero. 


Cicero Imperator, returning from the province 
of Cilicia, reached the outskirts of Rome on January 
4, 49. The Civil War between Caesar and Pompey 
broke out about a week later. On June 7 of the 
same year Cicero left Italy for the camp of Pompey 
in Greece. During the intervening months Caesar, 
appreciating the moral value of Cicero’s support, had 
attempted to gain it, and, failing in this, had tried 
to persuade him to remain neutral. Cicero, recalling 
that much of the unhappiness he experienced in 
the years following his consulship had developed 
from his relations with Pompey and Caesar, was now 
determined to act cautiously. His anxiety is ex- 
pressed in his letters to Atticus. Cicero worked for 
peace at almost any price; Pompey was afraid of 
peace (Aft. 7.8.4-5); and Caesar was confident and 
ready for any eventuality. 


The letters that passed between Caesar and Cicero 
in 49 do credit to the character of both men. Under 
trying circumstances both show remarkable restraint 
and courtesy to each other. Caesar, of course, strove 
hard to keep Cicero out of Pompey’s camp. On 
February 17 Cicero wrote to Atticus (Aft. 8.2.1.): 


I sent Caesar one letter from Capua in answer to his in- 
quiries about his gladiators. It was short but friendly, and, 
so far from abusing Pompey, praised him highly. I had 
to do that, as I was an advocate of peace between them. 
If Caesar has passed on my letter, good: I should like him 
to placard it in public. 

The extant letter of Caesar to Cicero written on 
April 16, 49, was a desperate effort to keep Cicero 
neutral. The letter begins (Ast. 10.8b.1): 

Caesar Imperator to Cicero Imperator, Greeting 


Although I had concluded that you would do nothing rashly 
or imprudently, nevertheless I have been so stirred by what 
people say that I thought it best to write to you and ask 
you in the name of our good will to each other not to 
go anywhere, now that fortune inclines my way, where 
you did not think it necessary to go before anything was 
certain. 

Eventually, after Pharsalia, friendly relations were 
again resumed by the two men. Early in 45 Cicero 
wrote a long letter of recommendation (Fam. 13.16) 
in behalf of Publius Crassus, son of the triumvir, 
who wished to serve under Caesar in Spain. At the 
end of March he wrote another recommendation in 
behalf of Praecilius, “the son of a very excellent 
gentleman who is your close, and my very own 





very intimate friend” (Fam. 13.15.1). We learn 
from a letter to Atticus (Aft. 13.20.1) that on the 
last day of April 45, Caesar, in far off Spain, posted 
a letter of condolence to Cicero upon the death of 
Cicero's daughter Tullia. After Cato had committed 
suicide very dramatically in 46, Brutus, M. Fadius 
Gallus, and Cicero wrote panegyrics entitled Cato. 
Caesar found the subject matter of these works so 
distasteful that he wrote in reply an Anticato. 
However, Caesar and Cicero found it possible to say 
some pleasant things about each cther’s work on 
Cato.!6 


The letters that passed between Caesar and Cicero 
suggest to us that although each may have been 
trying to use the other for his own political ad- 
vantage, it also seems evident that they were willing 
to do more than just maintain polite diplomatic re- 
lations. They disagreed seriously on many matters 
yet, less than three months before the Ides of March 
i4 B.C., Caesar was Cicero’s dinner guest at Puteoli 
‘There was no serious talk, but plenty of literary. In 
a word he was pleased and enjoyed himself,” so 
Cicero reported to Atticus (Aft. 13.52.2). 
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This column is intended primarily to be of service to 


teachers of Latin in secondary schools. New investigations 
and evaluations of the lives and works of Caesar, Cicero, 
Vereil, and information concerning the Rome of their era, 
appear in classical periodicals, American and 
Unfortunately, too frequently these valuable 
studies are unknown or inaccessible to teachers and inter 
ested students. CW plans to summarize each month certain 
articles which seem informative and pertinent to classroom 
use. Obviously, such summaries will present, rather than 
criticize. Equally obviously, no summary can supplant the 
wealth of the arguments offered in the original articles, 
readers are urged to procure, when possible, the periodicals 
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In recent years, scholars have unearthed and 
pieced together much new information concerning 
the fascinating but complicated question of Roman 
influence on and contact with the ‘barbarians’ beyond 
the borders of Roman domination. Especially inter- 
esting is the problem of communication with the 
East, and with the older civilization of China. H. H. 
Dubs, in his article “A Roman City in Ancient 
China,” Greece and Rome, 2nd series, Vol. 4 (1957), 
pp. 139-148, has rescued from obscurity a minor 
16. Caesar on Cicero’s Cato (Att. 13.46.2): Multa de meo 
Catone, quo saepissime legendo se dicit coptosiorem factum, 
Bruti Catone lecto se sibi visum disertum; Cicero on Caesar's 
Anticato (Att. 13.50.1): me legisse libros contra Catonem 
et vehementer probasse .; see also Aft. 13.51.1. On these 
works see Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. d. rom. Lit. 14 335f. 
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but probably unique event in the history of the re- 
lations between Rome and the Far East. His account 
of this romantic story should appeal strongly to the 
imaginative student. 


Professor Dubs calls attention to the remarkable 
fact that in the register of Chinese cities and coun- 
tries for the year 5 A.D., there are listed a city and 
county designated by the most ancient Chinese 
name for Rome. In this list, only two other foreign 
names occur, and we know that these two cities 
were inhabited by non-Chinese immigrants. One 
must conclude, then, that the city named ‘Rome’ was 
settled by people from the Roman empire. 


But how could this be? More than four thousand 
miles separated the Roman Empire and the Chinese 
frontier; between the two lay deserts, mountains, and 
the vast land of the Parthians, the bitterest enemies 
of Rome. Caravans would normally be allowed to 
pass between west and east, but certainly the Parthian 
tribesmen would not permit any mass migration. 


This city called Rome was located in northwest 
Gan-su province. It did not exist in 79 Bc. The 
Chinese gave it their name for Rome, Li-jien; this 
was a transcription of the name of the Greek city 
Alexandria, which Orientals customarily identified 
with Rome and the Roman empire. This new city 
had also another name, given to it by the usurper 
Wang Mang, who practised the Confucian doctrine 
of applying to cities names especially appropriate to 
them. Li-jien, then, he called Jie-lu, which can mean 
“caitiffs (captured) in taking (a place) by storm,” 
or “caitiffs raised up.” Did the Chinese capture some 
Roman soldiers, and settle them as border guards in 
western China? If so, who could these legionaries 
have been, and how did they fall into the hands of 
this distant people? 


Dubs relates these curious facts to the invasion 
of Parthia by the triumvir Crassus. Against the ad- 
vice of wiser generals, in 53 B.c. Crassus marched 
Parthia with 42,000 men. At Carrhae, the 
legions were surrounded by the Parthians; the 
Romans formed a square, but their locked shield 
formation (the testudo) could not hold off the rain 
of arrows from the bows of their mounted enemies. 
By night, 20,000 Romans were dead and 10,000 had 
surrendered. Hardly a fourth of the army escaped 
to Syria. 


into 


What happened to the prisoners? Our little 
evidence from Roman sources offers small enlighten- 
ment. Pliny (H. N. 6.47) states that the Parthians 
marched them to Margiana (about 1,500 miles) to 


(Continued on page 137) 





ON THE CLASSICS AND SCIENCE 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 122) 


Following Pythagoras, who had first emphasized 
arithmetic as a theory of numbers, not as the practice 
of logistics, Euclid made noteworthy contributions 
also to the theory of numbers. With respect to his 
concept of incommensurables, Richard Courant re- 
marks, “Euclid’s theory of incommensurables, pre- 
sented in geometrical form, is a masterpiece of Greek 
mathematics.” As for Euclid’s ideas about primes 
Courant says, “The proof of the infinitude of primes 
remains a model of mathematical reasoning.” Yet, 
in our modern secondary-school mathematics, these 
proofs of primes and of incommensurables are usually 
omitted. Our students today are not as advanced in 
mathematics as the ancient Greeks. 


The Greeks recognized the subtilties of problems 
dealing with continuity, with motion, and with in- 
finity. Their mathematical difficulties were real ones. 
Only recently have we ourselves realized that the 
unsolved problems of Greek geometry, viz., the tri- 
section of an angle, the squaring of a circle and the 
duplication of a cube, all require not so much proofs 
of solvability or non-solvability, as a recognition of 
the conditions under which such problems can _ be- 
come solvable. All in all, the Greeks had a high 
regard for mathematics. One recalls the inscription 
above the Academy door of Plato, who himself was 
certainly not a mathematician: “Nobody should 
enter who is not a mathematician.” He is also re- 
ported as saying, “God is always geometrizing.” In 
the Greek spirit of learning for the joy of learning 
we practical moderns can still profit from the fol- 
lowing story. One of Euclid’s students inquired, “But 
what shall I get by learning these things?” Euclid 
called a slave, “Give him an obol, since he must 
gain out of what he learns.” 


The second great Greek area fundamental for 
modern science is what one might call the mathe- 
matical sciences. The tradition here dates back to 
the Greeks through the medieval quadrivium, which 
was formulated by Archytas in the 4th century and 
then crystalized by Boethius. It comprised four sub- 
jects: arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy— 
all applied mathematics. The development of physics, 
however, affords a better illustration. Here we are 
confronted at once by Archimedes of Syracuse. 
Although, like modern scientists, he at times served 
the state by working on technological problems, his 
own personal desire was to pursue pure physics. 
With respect to Archimedes, in the life of Marcellus 
Plutarch notes, “He placed his whole ambition in 
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those speculations in whose beauty and subtilty there 
is no admixture of the common needs of life.” 
Archimedes was the chief scientific adviser for 
Hieron, King of Syracuse. One time the king had 
a new crown made out of the royal gold by his royal 
goldsmith. Looking at the finished product, however, 
the king wondered if the gold were really in the 
crown or actually in the pocket of the goldsmith. 
Of course, the crown looked like gold, it felt like 
gold, it tasted like gold, but was it truly gold under 
the surface? He called upon Archimedes for help 
in solving this problem. With a twinkle in his eye 
Archimedes probably asked why Hieron did not call 
upon the royal chemist (or his equivalent in those 
days). The fact, however, is that a chemist would 
have had to have broken a piece off the crown in 
order to ascertain what was inside it. The perplexing 
problem is how to determine what is inside a body 
without having to get inside. According to Plutarch, 
the clue to the solution of this problem occurred to 
Archimedes while he was taking a bath. Archimedes 
is said to have suddenly jumped up and to have 
run naked down the street while shouting, “Eureka! 
Eureka!” Perhaps the most significant part of this 
story is the enthusiasm of Archimedes’ interest and 
discovery. It involves, moreover, a major contribu- 
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tion of Archimedes to modern mathematical physics, 
his creation of scientific concepts such as the concept 
of specific gravity here, and the more important con- 
These concepts are not 


cept of center of gravity. 
invented through man’s 


found in nature, they are 
mind. 


In statics Archimedes combined theory with ex- 
His analysis of the lever is still funda- 
mental. In his studies of fluids, too, he produced 
a classic in the principle named after him. The need 
for Archimedes’ comprehensive point of view 1s 
becoming more critical today the more that modern 
mathematicians boast of the purity of their work, 
i.c., its isolation from experience. There is a virtual 
danger of developing a sterility of mathematical ideas 
applicable to our physical phenomena! Archimedes 
made still another significant contribution to modern 
mathematical science in that he numerical 
analysis. Although Euclid proved many theorems 
relative to diameters and circumferences of circles, 
he is not known to have ever computed the ratio of a 
circumference to its diameter. Archimedes, however, 
actually calculated this number pz; by the method 
of exhaustion he found it to be between 3-1 and 
3-10/71, which is remarkable, as we now know. 


pe riment 


used 


A second important mathematical science to 
Greeks made major contributions is 
In this respect, there are conflicting 
stories with respect to the attitude of Socrates. 
Xenophon, for example, says, “With regard to astron- 
omy, Socrates considered a knowledge of it desirable 
to the extent of determining the day and the year 
or month and hour of the night, but as for learning 
the courses of the stars, occupying oneself with the 
planets or inquiring about their orbits, or the causes 
movements, to all these he objected as a 
waste of time.” On the other hand, in Plato’s Re- 
public we hear Glaucon saying, “Observation of the 
scasons and years IS as essential to the general as to 
the farmer or sailor.” Socrates replies, “I am amused, 
I said, at your fear of the world which makes you 
against the appearance of making useless 
studies astronomy compels the soul to look 
upward and leads us from this world to another.” 


which the 
astronomy 


of their 


guard 


More important from a scientific point of view is 
Plato’s dictum that we are to “save the phenomena,” 
as mentioned by Simplicius in his commentary on 
De Caelo, We recall Raphael's discourse in Paradise 
Lost with respect to Adam's question about the 
relative validity of the Copernican and Ptolemaic 


hypotheses, where we find the same phrase, “to save 
The actual implementation of Plato’s 


appearances.” 
principle was made by Eudoxus of Cnidus. He not 


only sought, but actually achieved an: imaginative 
theory that accounted for the observed motions of 
the planets by means of twenty-seven moving spheres. 
This same theory extended later by Ptolemy re- 
mained practically adequate for more than fourteen 
hundred years. The fundamental question then re- 
maining unsolved was whether or not this scheme 
was truly a physical explanation, or merely a mathe- 
matical description. In modern science we would 
caution, “See if the theory checks with observation.” 
It is possible, however, that two equally good theories 
will both check with the same observations, inasmuch 
as they are both necessarily approximate. In this 
connection, it is noteworthy that both Hipparchus 
and Heraclides rejected the Copernican idea of 
Aristarchus because of their observation that star 
distances did not appear to change as an observer 
moved. All in all, Greek astronomical theory was a 
great intellectual achievement. 


I shall omit in my discussion this afternoon the 
precise observations of Hipparchus, which resulted 
in a detection of the precession of the equinoxes 
within one per cent. I shall not mention also the 
remarkable measurement of the diameter of the earth 
by Eratosthenes, the librarian of Alexandria, who was 
regarded as one of the most learned men of antiquity. 
All that I am now emphasizing is that many modern 
scientific concepts have their roots in Greek science, 
and that modern theories are often patterned after 
it. Hence it may be useful for us to examine ideas 
in their pristine Greek form, wherever modern con- 
fusion may exist. It is true that we moderns are 
more experienced. The Greeks, on the other hand, 
were less biased and more free. Hence in looking 
critically at present presuppositions, we may hope to 
find suggestive clues among Greek searchings in the 
same area. It is in this spirit that the theoretical 
physicist Erwin Schrédinger wrote his recent book 
Nature and the Greeks. In it he concludes that the 
Greeks, like Einstein, had a “strong feeling for beauty 
and simplicity of ideas.” We may recall that the 
Greek athlete, too, was interested not merely in 
speed, but also in form. For example, gymnastics 
would often take place to the tune of a flute. 


The second aspect that I would emphasize today 
is that the Greek miracle included science. The term 
classics is usually restricted to literature and philoso- 
phy—and, to some degree, history. There may even 
be a tendency nowadays to add art, but we must 
confess that even Phidias was regarded by his con- 
temporaries as a mere craftsman. The general “desire 
to see things as they are and to see them whole” is 
said to be the spirit of the classics, but it is not 
necessarily restricted to the humanities. William R. 
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Inge, whom no one could accuse of being partial to 
science, has admitted, “Science is the oldest and 
dearest child of the Greek spirit.” I have two specific 
comments on the inclusion of science in the Greek 
miracle—one, with respect to Ionian science, and 
tae other, with respect to Athenian humanism. 


Miletus in Asia Minor was not far from Troy 
either in space and time—or in spirit. As a matter 
of fact, it was the lonians who first developed a free 
priesthood, free politics, and free commerce. Their 
efforts culminated in free and fearless inquiry, as 
exemplified by Pythagoras, Herodotus, and Epicurus. 
Science, indeed, began and developed among the 
lonians. They contributed two tremendous ideas: 
first, that the universe itself is understandable; and 
second, that behind all apparent diversity, there is 
an underlying unity. Albert Einstein once remarked 
that the one thing about the universe chat was in- 
comprehensible to him was that it is comprehensible. 


The Ionians thus laid the foundation for a phi- 
losophy of nature. Philosophy in its general meaning 
grew out of this natural philosophy, not out of re- 
ligion, as might have naively been supposed. It was 
only later when philosophy began to place an undue 
emphasis upon otherworldliness that it began to 
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135 
separate from science and to retreat to an isolation- 
ism, which is prominent in the present apparent 
conflict between the humanities and sciences. This 
compartmentalization is certainly a distortion both 
of historical perspective and of logical relatedness: 
it confuses a thistorian who must differentiate at 
times between folklore and science (cf. Plato's 
Timaeus )—particularly if he does not understand 
modern science. There is not, at least there should 
not be, any basic conflict between academic learning 
and learning life. 


Some years ago I invited a professor of history 
to tell my class in science about the influence of 
science upon the development of social institutions. 
He began by asking rhetorically, “What is history?” 
He categorically stated, “History is the study of man 
and his environment.” I thought this was an in- 
teresting definition. Later a professor of philosophy 
asked the same class, “What is philosophy?” He 
said, “It is the study of man and his environment.” 
At this point I found myself confused. Then 1 
realized that physics, too, is the study of man and 
his environment! As a matter of fact, all that we 
initially study is man and his environment! The 
lonians emphasized the environmental aspect of 
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man’s Socrates, however, emphasized the 


numan aspect 


In Phaedo Socrates is reported as saying, 
ne who had a book of Anaxagoras, as he 
which he read that mind was the disposer and 
|, and 1 was quite delighted at the notion of 
1 thought that when he had explained in detail 
of each and the cause of all, he would go on to 
me what was the best for each and best for 
I have failed either to discover myself or to learn 
f anyone else, the nature of the best I thought that 
as I had failed in the contemplation of true existence | 
careful that I did not lose the eye of my 
I was afraid that my soul might be blinded 
if I looked at things with my eyes, or tried 
the senses to apprehend them. And I thought I had 
recourse to ideas, and seek in them the truth 

(97B-99E, tr. Jowett). 


uught to be 


better have 
f existence 


Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, the last of the lontans, 
was the first teacher of natural philosophy in Athens 
To him mind was a deus ex machina. Pericles, who 
sponsored Anaxagoras, shared the secular spirit of 
more inclined 


the lonians. Socrates, however, was 


toward the Delphic motto, “Know thyself” —with its 


ethical emphasis upon the good life and its ignoring 


of nature itself as less important. Any separation 


of man and environment, however, must necessarily 
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be artificial, Such an unfortunate separation has 
persisted in modern philosophy. John Locke, for 
example, believed that philosophy should be con- 
cerned with the nature of knowledge, but that the 
nature of the world should be left to specialists. As 
a result we have modern compartmentalization, not 
only in the departmentalization of universities, but 
even in the isolationism of ideas. There is a story 
ascribed to Menaechmus (also to Plato and to Euclid) 
that he was asked by Alexander the Great for a 
shortcut to geometric knowledge. He replied, “O 
King, for traveling over the country there are royal 
roads and roads for common citizens, but in geometry 
there is one road for all.” So, too, in academic 
learning there may be humanistic roads and scientific 
roads, but in learning life there is only one road for 
all. The Greek miracle, as it existed, was not con- 
fined to Athenian humanism; it included the sur- 
rounding Ionian science, which in many respects 
was much more akin to the spirit of our modern 
scientific age. 


Bridges are urgently needed today between the 
humanities and the sciences. The classics afford just 
such a bridge in that they are concerned with the 
unity of human life; the sciences, too, afford such a 
bridge inasmuch as they embrace the living universe. 
In either case, we must be certain that we recapture 
the whole Greek spirit, both the Athenian humanism 
and the Ionian science. It is conceivable that a 
special ad hoc course might be such a bridge. Any 
course, I believe, taught in a liberal, i.e. liberating, 
fashion could be such a bridge. What is more im- 
portant, however, is that every course should be such 
a bridge! In particular, each course in the humani- 
ties should be less narrow; it should include science 
as creative spirit. Each course in the sciences should 
be more broad; it should touch upon humanistic 
values. We should have interdisciplinary discussion 
in our faculty meetings; we should invite one another 
to share in our classroom experiences. Where, how- 
ever, are we to find a bridge builder, a pontifex/ 
We, the teachers, must be the bridgebuilders; we 
alone can bridge the gap! Let us look at things 
directly—the Greek way. Let us know ourselves 
spiritually—the Greek way. Let us be aware of unity 
in our total environment—the Greek way. 


RAYMOND J. SEEGER 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Dr. Seeger’s paper is the second of those pre- 
sented at the CAAS colloquium in April 1957. Miss 
Edith Hamilton’s ‘The Classics” was published in 
the November issue. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF C.A.A.S. ROME 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1958 


A grant of $200.00 is available for a secondary- 
school teacher who has been a member of the Clas- 
sical Association of the Atlantic States for at least 
three years, who is at present a member of that 
Association, and who most nearly fulfills the other 
qualifications laid down by the Association, for 
summer study at the American Academy in Rome 
in the summer of 1958. Holders of regional classical 
association scholarships also have the tuition fee of 
$100 remitted. 


As authorized by action taken at the business 
session of the Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Association, held in Philadelphia, Pa., April 18, 1953 
(see CW 47 [1953-54] 5, col. 2), the following 
extracts from the Report of the Committee on the 
C.A.AS. Rome Scholarship, submitted by Professor 
Franklin B. Krauss, Chairman, and published in full 
in CW 46 (1952-53) 25-26, are here reprinted: 


THE C.A.A.S. ROME SCHOLARSHIP 


l. Purpose 


The twofold purpose of the Scholarship is to encourage 
teachers in the secondary schools to recognize how greatly 
they can improve the content and scope of their teaching 
by pursuing the program of studies in the summer session 
of the School of Classical Studies of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome; and to provide the recipient of the Scholar- 
ship with financial assistance to attend the summer session 
in the year in which the award is made. 


II. Qualifications Governing Candidacy 


The Scholarship is offered solely on a competitive basis 
to members of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, and will be awarded to that candidate who most 
closely qualifies in accordance with the following stipula- 
tions: 


(1) those who have held active membership in the 
Association for no fewer than 2 full and consecutive years 
prior to the year in which they are competitors for the 
Scholarship; 


(2) those who, both at the time of app'ication for the 
Scholarship and throughout the two-year period stipulated 
above, are and have been actively engaged in teaching 
Latin or Greek in the secondary schools, either publi> or 
private, within the geographical boundaries of the Associ- 
ation (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia) ; 


(3) those whose undergraduate academic preparation 
included either a major or a minor in Latin or Greek: and 
whose instructional program, both at the time of application 
for the Scholarship and throughout the two-year period 
stipulated above, is and has been predominantly in bona 
fide courses in Latin or Greek; 


(4) those who have every intention of devoting their 
future teaching primarily to instruction in bona fide courses 
in Latin or Greek. 


Ill. Organization and Membership of the C.A.AS 
Rome Scholarship Committee 
The Rome Scholarship Committee of the C.A.A.S. shall 
consist of the President of the C.A.A.S., as Chairman; of 
the Ex-Officio Member of the Executive Committee; and 
of a third member from the Executive Committee, which 
member shall be appointed by the Chairman. 


Inquiries about the Scholarship may be addressed 
to any member of the Committee: The President, 
Prof. Frank C. Bourne, Princeton University; Prof. 
John F. Latimer, George Washington University, 
Washington 6, D.C.; Mrs. Phyllis Winquist, West- 
field, N.J. Senior High School. Applications must be 
submitted to Prof. Bourne by Feb. 15, 1958. 


IN THE JOURNALS 
(Continued from page 132) 


guard their eastern border. Horace (C. 3.5) con- 
jectures that they married barbarian women, and 


served in the Parthian armies. 


The rest of the story, at least for a few of these 
legionaries, is filled in not by Roman, bur by Chinese 
sources. After a dynastic struggle in Mongolia, 
center of the empire of the Huns, who had long 
harried the Chinese, the Hun chieftain Jzh-jzh (7 as 
in ‘judge’, zh as in ‘azure’) moved west with his 
nomads, settled in the central Asian country of 
Sogdiana, and built for himself a fortified capital 
In 36 B.C. two Chinese generals, fearing this po- 
tential empire astride the silk caravan route, attacked 
Jzh-jzh’s walled city. The historian Ban Gu’s narra- 
tive of the siege and capture of the city is pictur- 
esque; as his account reads, it is clearly taken from 
paintings depicting the battle. Most significant, the 
account includes a description which states that 
among the defenders were “more than « hundred 
foot-soldiers, lined up on either side of the gate in 
fish-scale formation.” This description, Dubs points 
out, is unique in Chinese literature. Certainly the 
formation as described would require a degree of 
training and organization not possible wth Huns or 
other nomadic, undisciplined barbarian warriors. 


Could these highly trained men have been 
Greeks? It seems most unlikely, since the Greeks 
had long departed from Bactria, and the small round 
shields the Macedonians carried in their phalanx 
could not have been pressed together closely enough 
to give the impression of fish scales. But trained 
Roman soldiers were at Margiana, within marching 
distance (perhaps four or five hundred miles), and 


could easily have been attracted to the standard of 
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a warrior who might become a menace to the hated 
Parthians. Dubs believes that the troops in ‘fish-scale’ 
arrangement before the walls of Jzh-jzh’s town were 
Roman legionaries in a common Roman. tactical 
formation, the testudo. Only the Roman scata, held 
in the testudo by a rank of soldiers, would appear 
like fish scales when portrayed from above in the 
typical perspective of Chinese painting, and would 
thus account for Ban Gu’'s description. The historian’s 
narrative also informs us that the town was fortified 
by a double palisade outside the wall, a regular 
Roman procedure not used by barbarians. Apparent, 
the Romans contributed their skill as military engi- 
neers to the defense of the city. 


The Chinese generals, in their report to the 
emperor, asserted that Jzh-jzh was killed and that 
they had taken alive 145 captives. Probably these 
are the ‘more than a hundred’ who had stood outside 
the gate in fish-scale formation. Perhaps the Romans 
simply stopped fighting at their employer's death, 
and may have chosen freely to enter the service of 


the Chinese. Subsequently, they were given a city 


on the border, which the Chinese named Li-jien, or 
Rome. The name chosen for the city by Wang Mang, 
a name which implies that the men who lived in 


it had been captured in the storming of a city, 
appears to corroborate this hypothesis. 


After the campaign, according to Ban Gu, ‘charts 
ind documents’ concerning the defeat of Jzh-jzh 
were shown to the ladies of the imperial harem. 
What kind of Surely not 
simple maps or letters; the ladies would not have 


charts and documents? 
vad any interest in such things, and few of them 
could read. It is much more likely that the articles 
in question contained pictures of the victory, a con- 
clusion supported by the fact that the historian de- 
scribes the battle in terms of a series of distinct and 
pictorial scenes. So far as we know, however, earlier 
Chinese painting did not portray contemporary 
events. But in Roman triumphal processions, pictures 
f the campaign were commonly displayed. Dubs 
infers that the commander of the legionaries may 
iave described the ceremony of the Roman triumph 
to the Chinese general, that the latter adopted the 
custom of his new foreign troops, and that Ban Gu 
used the resultant paintings as an historical source. 
In short, this tiny band of Roman adventurers may 
lave exerted a direct influence on Chinese art and 
historical writing! 


To sum up, the evidence suggests that seventeen 
years after the battle of Carrhae, over a hundred of 
Crassus’ defeated veterans escaped their Parthian con- 
querors, fought as a unit in central Asia, and finally 
settled in China, founding a city which was given 


the name for Rome, Li-jien. Seven centuries later, 
a Chinese scholar observed that the people who lived 
in that town pronounced its name strangely; he said 
that they ran the two words together, and made 
them sound something like liakh-ghian. Dubs con- 
cludes that these people, descendants of soldiers of 
the Roman republic, probably pronounced the x in 
Alexandria, a sound which cannot be reproduced in 
Chinese. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY R. D. MURRAY, JR. 


COLLEGE CLASSICAL DEPARTMENTS 
1957-1958! 


(Continued from page 113) 
COLLEGES IN C.A.A.S. STATES 
PENNSYLVANIA 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE U., University Park (Ro- 
mance Languages ).* Emer. R. E. Dengler (G); Prof. 
F. B. Krauss (chm; L); Asst. S. F. Will, Jr. (G, L); 
Inst. Francoise Rosen (L). 

ALBRIGHT C., Reading (G). Prof F. W. Gingrich 
(nt). — Also: Inst. R. C. Cocroft (Rel: G). 

BEAVER C., Jenkintown. See Vol. 50, p. 82. 

BRYN MAwrR C., Bryn Mawr (CA, G, L).* CA: 
Emer. R. Carpenter, Mary H. Swindler; Prof. M. J. 
Mellink (chm; ne); Asst. A. Cambitoglou (Ga, 
Gvases). — G: Prof. R. Lattimore (chm; Gp); 
Asso. Mabel L. Lang (Ghstg, Gepig); V. Lect. M. H. 
Jameson ('57). — L: Emer. Lily R. Taylor; Profs. 
T. R. S. Broughton (chm; ah, Rhstg), Berthe M. 
Marti (ML, Lp), Agnes K. Michels (Lp, Rrel). 

BUCKNELL U., Lewisburg. Emer. F. G. Ballentine; 
Prof. H. W. Miller. — Also: Profs. W. P. Warren 
(Phil: ph), B. Gummo (FA: a). 

CEDAR CREST C., Allentown. Asst. Alice P. 
Tallmadge. — Also: Prof. B. Brundage (Hist: ah). 

CHESTNUT HILL C., Philadelphia. Prof. Sr. Maria 
Walburg (chm). See Vol. 50, p. 83. 

DICKINSON C., Carlisle. See Vol. 50, p. 83. 

DUQUESNE U., Pittsburgh.* Assts. Rev. J. P. 
Gallagher, CSSp (chm), J. A. McCulloch; Lect. 
Sr. Maria Thecla Hisrich, SC. — Also: Asst. J. F. 
Mahoney (Eng: ML). 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL C., 
Vol. 50, p. 83. 

GANNON C., Erie. Asso. P. W. Peterson (chm) ; 
Asst. A. Ciccozzi; Inst. Rev. E. Wilson. 


Lancaster. See 


1. Please see Editorial Note and Table of Abbreviations, 
Vol. 51 (1957-58) 64. 
2. Includes also Greek and Latin, Hebrew, Russian. 


Krauss chairman since 1953. 


Prot. 
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GENEVA C., Beaver Falls. Emer. C. M. Lee; Asst. 
D. R. Wilcox; Rev. F. Churchill (G; 57); Rev. G. 
Lincoln (G; ’57). 

GETTYSBURG C., Gettysburg (L, G). L: Prof. J. 
G. Glenn (chm); Inst. C. R. Held. — G: Prof. 
W. F. Shaffer (chm). 

GROVE City C., Grove City (G). Prof. H. A. 
Rodgers (nt). 

HAVERFORD C., Haverford (G, L). Emer. L. A. 
Post; Prof. H. Comfort. 

IMMACULATA C., Immaculata (G&L). Sr. Mary 
St. Margaret, IHM; Asso. Sr. Margaret Mary, IHM. 

LAFAYETTE C., Easton (Languages). Prof. W. E. 
Brown (G, ah); Asst. J. A. Gaertner (L, NL, Xn a). 

LASALLE C., Philadelphia. Asst. Bro. Jude, FSC 
(chm). 

LEBANON VALLEY C., Annville. 
D. E. Fields. (New listing. ) 

LEHIGH U., Bethlehem. Emer. E. L. Crum, H. 
W. Wright; Asso. J. A. Maurer (chm); Asst. D. D. 
Feaver. — Also: Profs. N. H. Rescher (Phil: ph, sc), 
F. J. Quirk (FA: a); D. A. Loomis (FA: a). 

LINCOLN U., Lincoln University. B. Schwartz 
(chm). — Also: Asso. T. M. Jones (Hist: ah); 


Consult Prof. 
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D. C. Yelton (Libr: cl. lit); Asst. W. E. Waring 
(French: L); Elizabeth L. Beardsley (Phil: ph). 

MARYWOOD C., Scranton (G&L). Profs. Sr. Mary 
Ann Frances, IHM (chm; L. PL), Sr. M. Josephine, 
IHM (G, L, P, cc). 

MoRAVIAN C., Bethlehem. Prof. G. Tyler. 

MOUNT Mercy C., Pittsburgh. Prof. Sr. Rose 
Marie Hauber, RSM (chm); Inst. W. P. McShea 
(Hist). 

MUHLENBERG C., Allentown. Prof. E. B. Stevens 
(chm). — Also: Inst. E. R. Baldridge (Hist: ah). 

U. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia (Cl, CA).* 
Cl.: Emer. E. H. Heffner, W. W. Hyde, W. B. 
McDaniel; Profs. L. W. Daly, W. C. McDermott 
(chm); Assos. H. M. F. Hoenigswald (lg), M. H 
Jameson; Asst. C. L. Babcock; Inst. P. N. Lockhart. 
— Also: Phil: Profs. F. P. Clarke (P), G. R. Morrow 
(ph); Rel. Thought: Inst. H. S. Murphy; Oriental 
Studies: Prof. W. N. Brown (skt); Asst. E. Bender; 
Hist: K. M. Setton. 

U. OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh.* Prof. A. M. 
Young (chm; o.]. 1957-58); Asso. E. W. Miller; Asst. 
W. C. Panetta. 

St. VINCENT C., Latrobe. 
Rupprecht, OSB (chm), Rev. J. 
Asst. Rev. L. Krul, OSB. 


Asso. Rev. M. 
Coughlin, OSB; 





UNIVERSITY OF 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1958 


Courses in the Classical Field 


Greek 78. SELECTED READINGS. 3 
History 5278. ROMAN HISTORY. 2 
SELECTED READINGS. 2 


Latin 574. 


NOTE: 





Classical Studies 500S. THE CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN ENGLISH. 2 s.. 
Fine Arts 5118. CLASSICAL ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 


s.c. Prof. CHARLES L. 
s.c. Prof. CHARLES L. 
sc. Prof. HENRY M. 
Courses numbered 500 carry graduate or undergraduate credit. 


For further information write to Prof. William C. McDermott, Department of 
Classical Studies, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Prof. HENRY M. HOENIGSW ALD 


4 $<. 
Prof. GEORGE B. TATUM 
BABCOCK 
BABCOCK 


HOENIGSW ALD 
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SCRANTON, Scranton. Asst. L. A. Mann 
J. D. Sweeney, SJ. 
SUSQUEHANNA U 


Barlow. 


U. OI 
(chm); Inst 
Selinsgrove. Asst. Jane F 
Swarthmore. Prof. Susan P. 
R. Shero (chm); Asso. Helen F. North. 


SWARTHMORE C., 
( obbs, L 


Ursinus C., Collegeville. Prof. D. G. Baker. 
VILLA MARIA C., Erie (L). Sr. Emma Théreése, 
Mary Ramona, SSJ — Also: J. 
J. Treacy (ph). 


SS]. (chm); Sr 
Tascone (cc), C. 
New ( Lan- 


Turner 


WESTMINSTER C., 

J. H 
WILSON C., Chambersburg. Emer. A. Mildred 

Franklin; Prof. Cora E. Lutz; Asso. Ruth I. Hicks. 


(To be continued in Vol. 51, No. 6) 
SAMUEL LIEBERMAN 


Wilmington 


yuages ). Asso (chm). 


QUEENS COLLEGI 
FLUSHING, N.Y 


REVIEWS 


ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 
Euripides’ Cyclops and 
Penguin Classics,” L 76.) 
and Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1957. 


(trans. ) Two Satyr Plays 
Sophocles’ Ichneutat. (“The 
Harmondsworth (Middlesex) 
Pp. 95. $0.65 


Of these versions, Ichneutai (rendered as The Searching 
Satyrs) is a revision of one previously published in 1946. 
Cyclops is new. Both are done after the general manner 
of Gilbert Murray, that is, heroic couplets for the iambics, 
rhymed stanzas of various sorts for the passages that were 
sung. The rhymed fourteeners which Murray habitually 
used to represent trochaics appear for the iambic tetrameter 
acatalectic of Ichneutai. The gains from these methods are 
rapid pace and a lucid narrative that any reader or audience 
can follow; the price exacted is some loss of fidelity in 
the spoken parts, and sometimes very great loss for the 
Green avoids the lushness of Murray, but he does 
not have the wonderful ear that Murray had. Ichneutai 
has been cleverly restored in the manner (courteously 
acknowledged) of Murray restoring Menander; this is the 
only way in which the piece could be played, which is 
part of the intention. The lines are numbered according 
to the English. not the Greek, text. Greekless readers will 
welcome this but it is bothersome to reviewers and such 
people 


odes 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGI RICHMOND LATTIMORE 


LEVER The Art of Greek Comedy. London: 


1956. Pp. ix, 212. 215 


KATHERINI 
Methuen, 


This book offers a brief account of its subject down 
to the end of New Comedy. Aimed at general readers and 
students of modern literature, it seems to fall between two 
provide the serious classical student 
with enough accurate and detailed information, while the 
Greek-less student of modern drama will probably be con- 
fused by the multiplicity of names and works discussed or 
referred to for background 


stools: it does not 


For example, the first chapter (“Archaic Greek Comedy 
600 to 530 B.C.”), besides giving the traditional accounts 


of Susarion e¢ al., discusses (or alludes to) in the space 


of 25 pages Homer, Hesiod, practically every major poet 
from Tyrtaeus to Theognis, the Dionysiac religion, and the 
contemporaneous agrarian problem in Greece. The second 
(“Archaic Greek Comedy: 530 to 470 B.C.”) tries to 
sum up the whole intellectual climate of the late sixth 
century before turning to Epicharmus. To be sure, the 
more background a student brings to his reading of any 
literary genre, the more he will get out of it. But the 
author has tried to cover too much in too small a space. 


The core of the book and Miss Lever’s best and most 
original contributions are found in chapters IV-VI, on 
Aristophanes. I especially liked her defense of the poet's 
dramatic structure (120ff.), and her discussions of devices 
to provide delight and pleasure (ch. VI passim). Chapter 
VII, on Middle Comedy, published earlier as an article, 
contains good material, but presents it in such ill-organized 
fashion that it is almost useless for a student unfamiliar 
with the subject. The concluding chapter, on New Comedy, 
does not add much to our understanding of this well-worn 
subject. The work suffers from a number of inaccuracies, 
and the serious student will be well advised to keep his 
Greek text at hand to check translations, paraphrases, and 
citations of the original texts.1 


Yet the work has considerable merit: Miss Lever’s style 
is interesting and readable, and she clearly reveals her own 
lively enthusiasm for her subject. With correction and 
amplification by a competent teacher the book could be 
read with profit by most students in courses in Greek 
literature (or drama) in translation. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHARLES T. MURPHY 


ALEXANDER TURYN. The Byzantine Manuscript Tradition 
of the Tragedies of Euripides. (“Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature,” Vol. 43.) Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1957. Pp. x, 415; 24 pl. $6.00 
(paper) $7.00 (cloth). 


This volume presents an exhaustive study of the By- 
zantineé manuscript tradition of Euripides, undertaken in 
order to isolate, identify, and analyze the several Byzantine 
recensions of Euripides, for the purpose of discovering the 
interpolations of Byzantine scholars in the text. This under- 
taking leads on, however, to a study of the old manuscripts 
also, so that the volume comprehends actually an analysis 
of the whole manuscript tradition. The entire investigation 
is marked by brilliance and mastery of method, high eru- 
dition and sound scholarship, and extraordinary thorough- 
ness and acumen. 


After giving a complete list of the manuscripts of 
Euripides and discussing the history of modern study of 


|. Eranos does not mean ‘lover, as Miss Lever appears to 
believe (52); the translation (90) of Ach. 641-2 is 
dubious to say the least, and that (93) of Vesp. 650-1 
is clearly wrong. The reference (98) to Lys. 574-86 does 
not fit the text (was the author thinking of Ach. 514ff.?), 
and the situation in 411 B.C. is misrepresented. At 102, 
the reference should be to Ach. 636-40 (not Eg. 1329), 
and it should be noted that in the fifth century the 
Athenians were not paid for attending the Assembly. 


Good suggestions for further reading are made in the 
notes to each chapter; but there are surprising omissions. 
Schmid-Stahlin is never mentioned, though other, more 
technical German works are cited. The general reader 
surely ought to be referred to Gilbert Murray’s readable 
work on Aristophanes. 
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the manuscript tradition, Turyn proceeds to describe with 
great care Angelicus 14, a manuscript which he identifies 
as an authentic exemplar of the final copy of Triclinius’ 
edition of the triad. He presents a detailed analysis of the 
Triclinian edition, and is able to determine that it was 
based upon the recension of Thomas Magistros and also 
makes use of the scholia of Moschopulos. By an examination 
of manuscripts containing the Planudean scholia, Turyn 
establishes the following chronological sequence for the re- 
censions of the Byzantine triad: that of Maximus Planudes 
(probably scholia only), then those of Moschopulos, 
Thomas Magistros, and Demetrius Triclinius. After a 
discussion of the genuine old manuscripts whose readings 
are used in determining when interpolation has occurred, 
he presents an analysis of the Moschopulean recension of 
the triad, gives a list of readings apparently original with 
Moschopulos and interpolated by him into the text, char- 
acterizes Moschopulos’ work as an editor, and identifies and 
describes existing manus~ripts containing the Moschopulean 
recension. A similar procedure is followed in studying the 
recensions of Thomas and of Triclinius, and of the late 
Byzantine dyad recension also. The result of this procedure 
is of great value. From it there arises a clear picture of 
the character of Byzantine scholarship on Euripides and 
its effects upon the plays. while the lists of interpolations 
will be of much importance to textual studies. 


Perhaps an even greater contribution is made by Turyn’s 
brilliant study of the old manuscripts L and P, and their 
mutual relationship. He has discovered clear evidence of 
Byzantine influence upon L. His prolonged analysis of 
the manuscrivt leads him to the conclusion that L is, 
indeed, “a working copy of the Triclinian revision or re- 
cension or edition of the plays of Euripides” (p. 253). 


From his examination of P, and of the extremely complex 
problem of the relationship of L and P, Turyn concludes 
that the two manuscripts are gemelli, descended both in 
annotated and in unannotated plays from a common source. 
His treatment inspires confidence that he has solved this old 
and difficult problem. Turyn suggests also the interesting 
possibility that the ultimate source of L and P was a manu- 
script of Euripides owned by Eustathius and carried by 
him to Thessalonica, from which L and P were perhaps 
transcribed directly or, more probably, from an_ inter- 
mediate copy of the Eustathius manuscript. He completes 
his study by giving a full and most valuable description 
of all the veteres of Euripides, and presenting a stemma, 
based upon the corroborative evidence cited in his analyses 
of the manuscripts. Full indices make the book easy to 
use, while twenty-four plates illustrating the manuscripts 
offer a pleasant and helpful supplement. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY HAROLD W. MILLER 


HUMPHRY HOUSE. Aristotle's Poetics: A Course of Eight 
Lectures. Revised. with a Preface, by COLIN HARDIE. 
London: Rupert Hart-Davis, 1956. Pp. 128. 9s 6d. 


The late Humphry House, Senior Lecturer in English 
Literature and Fellow of Wadham College, delivered these 
lectures in 1952 and again in 1953. They were designed 
to prepare candidates for the Preliminary Examination of 
the Honours School of English at Oxford. Colin Hardie, 
Fellow and Classical Tutor of Magdalen College, had pro- 
vided some material that House incorporated into the 
original course of eight lectures. When it was decided to 
issue them posthumously, Hardie readied House’s manu- 
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ALVA STUDIOS of NEW YORK 
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script, provided a bibliography and additional footnotes, 
and saw the volume through the press. 


The author has included no ethereal nonsense about 
what Aristotle might have said. Lectures I and II describe 
the life and development of Aristotle. Lectures III-VIII 
are devoted to the exposition and appraisal of the content 
of the Poetics. At one time in his career House had been 
a lecturer in classics at University College, Exeter. His 
classical training is evident in instances of explication du 
texte. He challenges some of the conclusions of his prede- 
cessors, but he remains indebted to the writings of Butcher, 
Bywater, and Rostagni. 

House repeatedly inveighs against Bywater’s translation 
of pragmata by ‘incidents.’ From parallel and contrasting 
words he proves that spoudaios in Chap. VI means ‘good,’ 
not ‘serious’ as in the versions of Butcher and Bywater. 
Other changes of interpretation depend on a larger context, 
but they are proposed with a well reasoned and closely 
knit argument. 

House points out the short-coming of the “purgation” 
theory of Weil and Bernays (cf. G. F. Else, CW 48 [1954- 
55] 77). The interpretation of catharsis that seeks to 
identify it with some sort of religious experience (cf. 
B. H. Stricker, JEA 41 [1955] 36 and 42-47) does not 
wholly satisfy House. The term does not seem to yield 
to “metaphorical” interpretation. He concludes, “Illustra- 
tions of the same general principle (4.e. of catharsis) are 
found in relation to physical states in medicine, to some 
emotional states in religion, and to some emotional states 
in poetry.” 

The course of eight lectures constitutes an excellent 
summary for undergraduates. Hardie has warned that House 


slights Plato’s discussion of poetry in the Republic, but he 
quite correctly asserts that House has produced “‘a sensitive 
and level-headed explanation and defense of Aristotle.” 
What House has to say is instructive and convincing 


WEST ROXBURY, MASS. LLoyp B. URDAHL 


NEW AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


The following listings are supplementary to the annual 
CW survey of new audiovisual materials, published this 
year in the November issue (CW 51 [1957-58] 6-19). 
Single items are classified according to the divisions 
adopted in that article. 

Reviews appearing in this department are not to be 
regarded as critical evaluations, but rather as an attempt 
to give the prospective user an idea of the content and 
general character of the article reviewed. 


IV. Filmstrips 

Life in Ancient Greece; Life in Ancient Rome. AO 
frames each, color. Museum Extension Service, 10 East 43rd 
St., N.Y.C., 17, 1957. $6 each. Captions; manual. Pro- 
duced with the cooperation of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Intermediate through high school. 


This series contrasts with most elementary introductions 
to ancient society in its reliance on evidence from an- 
tiquity rather than modern reconstructions. The film- 
strips begin by showing the most famous buildings of 
ancient Athens and Rome respectively, and continue with 
selective treatments of housing, dress and hairdress, occu- 
pations, and recreation. The approach is descriptive, 





a new series of color filmstrips 


GREEK and ROMAN THEATRES 
of the ANCIENT WORLD 


© A definitive study of four important classical 
theatres and the development in staging the 
ancient world’s drama. 


Color drawings and photographs from Greece, 
Turkey and France combine to reconstruct the 
development of the theatre from the sixth 
century B.C. 


Titles 
Ancient Greek Theatre of Epidauros 
Theatre of Dionysus, Part | 
Theatre of Dionysus, Part Il 
Hellenistic Theatre of Priene 
Roman Theatre of Orange 


Captions — 253 Frames — $32.50 per set 


Send for brochure C-1 for further information. 
Preview prints available on 30-day approval. 


Communication Materials Exchange 


Box 62, West Covina, California 








BEAUTIFUL 35MM COLOR SLIDES 


Complete Coverage of 


HOLY LAND 


Splendid Interiors and Exteriors 
ATHENS, ROME 
Interiors of 


ROMAN BASILICAS 


Jerusalem, Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Calvary, Stations of the Cross, Church of 
Nativity in Bethlehem. 


Athens, Pantheon, Acropolis, Erechtheum, 
Propylaea, Island of Corfu, Famous Statues, 
etc. 

Rome, Vatican Museum, St. Mary Major, 
St. Joan Lateran, Mass in St. Peters. Mag- 
nificent Interiors and Exteriors. Lourdes, 
Fatima, Lisieux, Ars, Chartres. Also France, 
Italy, Venice, Florence, Pompeii, Spain, 
Ireland, Austria, etc. Write for FREE 64- 
page Illustrated Catalog CW. 


ARGO SLIDES 
116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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rather than historical, with artefacts from a variety of 
places and periods. The pictures are of good quality and 
ittractive. The series will supplement rather than overlap 
filmstrips which, use artwork and the story approach. It 
a pleasant introduction to ancient archi- 
Two companion filmstrips, 
Middle Ages were 


provides also 
tecture and the minor arts 
Life in Anctent Egypt and Life in the 
at the same time 


issued 


Slides 
West Baden College, Photo Service Dept., West Baden 
Springs, Ind. 2” x 2”, color. $12 for set of 20; also singly 
for $.75. Sent on approval. Catalog A & B: Greece 
I & Il; C: Rome; D: Rome’s Empire; E: Classic Ital, 
F: Vergil’s World. 
These sets are selections from the collection of Rev 
Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. They are accompanied by 
notes 


V1. Pictures 

Fototeca di Architettura e Topografa dell’ Italia Antica, 
Via Angelo Masina, 5, Roma, Italia. b & w prints. 13x18 
cm. (5” x 7”), $.50; 18 x 24 cm. (8” x 10”), $.75; pre- 
ceding prices to scholars; to book publishers, $5. All prints 
with publication rights, and accompanied by one _biblio- 
graphical reference 


The Fototeca was established in early 1957 and is 
housed in the American Academy. Its nucleus is. the 
collection of Ernest Nash, whose pictures of Rome and 
Italy are well known for their high quality. The 3000 
negatives and 1500 prints in the collection include recent 
views of all visible antiquities in Rome and some no 
longer to be seen, as well as of other sites in Italy. The 
collection is currently being cross-indexed. It will 
eventualy cover all antiquities in Italy. As an additional 
service the Fototeca will procure pictures, where possible, 
from other collections, or have photographs made. (In- 
formation provided by Prof. William Seaman, Michigan 
State University. ) 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 2 

NEW WILMINGTON, PA 


HILTON TURNER 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The New York Classical Club will hold its second 
meeting of the academic year Saturday. Feb. 8, 1958, at 
»:30 P.M., in Room 301, Philosophy Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity.1 The subject will be “The Greek Prelude to 
Modern Science,” with talks by Profs. I. E. Drabkin, City 
College (medicine), W. H. Stahl, Brooklyn College (as- 
tronomy), L. E. Saidla, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
(physics), and C. Boyer, Brooklyn College (mathematics ) 


Reservations for luncheon (John Jay Hall, 1:00 P.M.,; 
$2.50) may be made with Prof. Pearl C. Wilson, 600 W 
116th St., New York 27 


Prof. Stanley Akielaszek of Fordham University, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of NYCC, will spend three weeks in Poland 
early in February as a member of the Ford Foundation 
Mission, under the direction of Dr. F. H. Burkhardt, Presi- 





|. By an embarrassing slip, the first meeting, Oct. 26, 
1957, at Fordham was reported (CW 51 [1957-58] 25) 
as a joint meeting with CAAS (sic’), not, as most metro- 
politan classicists would have known, the now traditional 
joint meeting with NYCC’s long-time ally, the Catholic 
Neu Y ork 


Classical Assoctation of Greater 


dent of ACLS, in connection with the Foundation’s edu- 
cational exchange program with Poland. 


Further details on the Western Maryland College Latin 
Workshop, to be held July 7-25, 1958, with the cooperation 
of CAAS (see CW 51 [1957-58] 113), have been re- 
ceived from Prof. W. R. Ridington, Director, and will be 
reported in the March issue. 


The Third New England Latin Workshop will be held 
at Tufts University, Medford, Mass. June 30 to July 18, 
1958. The Director is Prof. Van L. Johnson of Tufts. 
Mr. John K. Colby of Phillips Academy, Andover, will 
teach the central course. Lecturers include Dr. Goodwin B. 
Beach of Trinity College, Hartford, and Dr. Grace Crawford, 
Hartford, Conn. High School. Announcements concerning 
registration will be made about March 1. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art in cooperation with 
the Educational Television and Radio Center, Ann Arbor. 
will give a series of ten weekly half-hour TV programs on 
“Art and the Gods,” Sundays at 12 noon on Channel 4 
beginning Feb. 9. For details of local listings write Edu- 
cational Television Project, Room 780-F, N.B.C., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y.C. 


The Vergilian Soctety of America, in cooperation with 
the Northeastern Section, Boston Classical Association, 
announces an exhibition of Vergiliana from the collections 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., in the Academy 
library, Feb. 15, 1958, at 2 P.M. There will be a paper 
on Vergil by Prof. J. J. Savage and colored pictures of 
Cumae and its environs 


CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


American Numismatic Society, Broadway betw. 155th 


and 156th Sts.. New York 32. N.Y. Summer Seminar in 
Numismatics, 1958. Grants-in-aid open to graduate students 
and junior instructors in* American and Canadian univer- 
sities. Completed applications:due March 1, 1958. 

Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 1703 
32d Se. N. W., Washington 7, D.C., Dr. Ernst Kitzinger, 
Director of Studies. Junior Fellowships ($1000 and room 
and board for academic year; special arrangements for 
married students; renewable twice) for graduate students 
for studies on a Late Classical, Early Christian, or Byzaneine 
(or related) topic. Also Research Fellowships at post- 
doctoral level. Applications due March 1, 1958. 

University of Missourt, Columbia. Department of 
Classical Languages and Archaeology. Walter Miller Fellow- 
ship ($700) for graduate study. Applications to be filed 
with Dean of Graduate School by March 1, 1958. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Department 
of Classics, Prof. B, L. Ullman, Chairman. Teaching fellow- 
ship ($2000); two assistantships ($900); several part-time 
instructorships ($1150); classical students also eligible for 
Alumni scholarships for first-year graduate students of un- 
usual promise and ability ($2100). Application blanks 
must be returned by March 1, 1958. 

University of Pittsburgh. Marshall Memorial 
ships ($500) for summer study in Rome or Athens; 
preference to persons affiliated with the University. Con- 
sult Prof. E. W. Miller, 3328 Cathedral of Learning, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 


Scholar- 


University of Texas, Austin. Department of Classical 
Languages, Prof. H. J. Leon, Chairman. Battle Fellowship 
($1500) open to graduate students with major in Greek 
Applications due March I, 1958 
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Vergilian Society of America. One or two scholarships 
($300 plus tuition) open to members for 1958 summer 
session at Cumae. Consuit Prof. C. T. Murphy, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, O. Applications due March 1, 1958. 


The Classical League of the Lehigh Valley held its 
70th meeting at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa., Dec. 
7, 1957. The speaker was Prof. J. A. Maurer, Lehigh 
University, on “Old Angles in Angling.” Officers elected 
for the current year were: Pres., Dr. J. A. Gaertner, 
Lafayette College; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Evelyn F. Porter, Spring- 
field, N.J., Regional H.S.; Sec.-Treas., Prof. J. A. Maurer, 
Lehigh University. 

A Memorial Resolution, prepared by a committee con- 
sisting of Profs. Alice P. Tallmadge, E. L. Crum, and 
W. E. Brown, chairman, was adopted in honor of Dr. 
Mary L. Hess, who died Aug. 8, 1957. The Resolution 
reads in part: 

Dr. Mary L. Hess, secretary-treasurer of the Classical 
League of the Lehigh Valley since its foundation some 
thirty-five years ago, died on August 8, 1957, leaving an 
emptiness which it will be impossible ever to fill. 

Dr. Hess was a phenomenal woman, of commanding 
personality and tireless energy. After forty-four years of 
teaching in the Hellertown elementary schools and in 
Bethlehem High School, she retired in 1941; yet it is 
absurd to speak of retirement in connection with one whose 
activity even after the termination of her active teaching 
career continued to be such as would have taxed the 
strength and endurance of strong men and women many 
years her junior. A mere enumeration of her activities can 
give only an inadequate notion of the breadth of her in- 
terests and the generosity with whi h she gave her time. 
She was an alumna of Cedar Crest College, of the class 
of 1895, and served as president of the Alumnae Associ- 
ation of that college from 1946 to 1948, and as a member 
of its board of trustees from 1946 to 1949. She was a 
life member of the National Education Association, and 
was the first woman president of the Eastern Convention 
District of that Association In recognition of her 
services to her community, the Hellertown Business and 
Professional Women’s Club paid tribute to her in 1946 as 
“the most outstanding woman in Hellertown.” 

*. * * 

Dr. Hess was for 23 years a teacher of German and 
Latin at Liberty High School in Bethlehem, and tirelessly 
endeavored to improve her knowledge of these subjects 
She took courses at Harvard. Cornell, and Columbia Uni- 
versities, at Mt. Holyoke College, and at the University of 
Goettingen. She received the degree of master of arts from 
Lehigh University in 1922 In recognition of her 
scholarly achievements and devoted service as a teacher she 
was awarded an honorary degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters by Moravian College in 1952, and an honorary 
degree of Doctor of the Science of Education by Cedar 
Crest College in 1953. 

Among all her varied interests, none took higher plac: 
with Dr. Hess than that in the classics. She wes a member 
of the American Classical League and of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. She was a founder of the Classical 
League of the Lehigh Valley, and for over thirty-five years 
its beloved and benevolent dictator. To all the members 
of this organization she so completely personified the 
League that a meeting without Miss Hess and her inimitable 
“minutes” must seem a painful impossibility. 

Mary Hess was a person of rare and delightful qualities 
She was forthright and honest, sympathetic and kind, and 
always cheerful and uncomplaining. She was a devout and 


sincere Christian. and a firm believer that “Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do.’ Her own hands 
were never idle, and no one whom she approached to do 
a task had the courage to plead lack of time in the face 
of her relentless activity. She was a teacher all her days, 
and the vigorous enthusiasm which she put into her 
teaching in the classroom was carried over into her other 
activities. She had no patience with slipshod work nor with 
lax and easy standards. She was stern but fair, and ex- 
pected of her pupils the same kind of hard work which 
she gave herself. She was often disappointed, but she also 
often had a good teacher's finest reward in seeing young 
people whom she had trained follow the paths which she 
had marked out for them, and follow them well. She was 
a natural leader; she marshalled her associates like soldiers, 
worked them mercilessly, and they loved her for it. We 
may all say with perfect sincerity that we are better people 
for having known her. 
Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis? 


Prof. Victor Martin of Geneva reports in Gnomon 29 
(1957) 560 the acquisition by Dr. Martin Bodmer of 
Cologny of leaves of a papyrus codex containing in nearly 
complete form the Dyskolos of Menander, now datable 
from the preceding hypothesis to 317/316 B.C. The editio 
princeps will be published as soon as possible. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ADAMS, S. M. Sophocles the Playwright. (“The Phoenix, 
Journal of the Classical Association of Canada,” Suppl. 
Vol. 3.) Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1957. 
Pp. ix, 182. $4.75. 

COPLEY, FRANK O. (trans.). Gatus Valerius Catullus, The 
Complete Poetry. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1957. Pp. xv, 141. $3.75. 

(Continued on page 146) 


C.A.A.S. SPRING MEETING 

Plans for the Slst Annual Spring Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, to 
be held at Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa., 
Friday and Saturday, April 25-26, 1958, are already 
well advanced, according to advice recently received 
from Prof. Frank C. Bourne, Princeton University, 
President of the Association. 

The Friday afternoon session, beginning at 2:30 
P.M., will feature talks, in part illustrated, on various 
aspects of “The Roman Town,” by Profs. H. T. 
Rowell, C. A. Yeo, Jotham Johnson, and Glanville 
Downey. At the dinner meeting at 7:30 that evening, 
the music and poetry of ancient and modern Greece 
will be presented in tape recordings by Prof. J. A. 
Notopoulos and songs by Florence Kirk, soprano. 
The subject of the Saturday morning session at 10:30 
A.M. will be pavers on “Later Latin” by Profs. B. M. 
Marti and Maurice Kelley, Dr. G. B. Beach, and 
Msgr. Edwin Ryan. After luncheon at 12:30, the 
annual business meeting at 2:15 will be followed 
by a dramatic reading, “The Death of Ajax,” by 
Prof. A. E, Raubitschek and a group of Princeton 
students. A tour of the Gettysburg battlefield is 
planned for Friday afternoon after the papers. 

The full program, with details on transportation, 
accommodations, etc., will be published in the March 
issue. 
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Reprint Now Ready 


THE 


ANCIENT WORLD 


BY 


T. R. GLOVER 


The civilization of the Western World was 
born many centuries ago on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and in this survey of its 
origins Dr. Glover has reconstructed the 
achievements and discoveries of the Greeks 
and Romans. He was a scholar of great dis- 
tinction who knew his sources intimately, 
but he reinforced his book-knowledge of the 
Ancient World by many prolonged journeys 
in these historic regions. What he has to tell 
us, therefore, of the growth and influence of 
these empires of antiquity is illuminated by 
his own vivid response to the environment 
where so much history was made. He is 
aware, for example, of the geographical 
factors which gave Troy and Babylon their 
significance, he can trace the strategic reasons 
for the imperial expansion of Persians and 
Assyrians, and he is no less aware of the art 
and literature of the Greeks and Romans than 
of their politics and economics. This genius 
for bringing the past to life is the quality, 
above all others, which made Dr. Glover so 
vivid a historian, and this genius was never 
more brilliantly revealed than in The Ancient 
W ‘orld. 


352 pages. 85 cents 
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PENGUIN BOOKS 
3300 Clipper Mill Rd., Baltimore 11, Md. 


GREEN ROGER LANCELYN (trans.). Two Satyr Plays: 
Euripides’ Cyclops and Sophocles’ Ichneutai. (‘Penguin 
Classics,’ L76.) Harmondsworth (Middlesex) and 
Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1957. Pp. 95. $0.65. 

Rev. in this issue by R. Lattimore. 

GUTHRIE, W. K. C. In the Beginning: Some Greek Vieu's 
on the Origins of Life and the Early State of Man. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1957. Pp. 151. $2.50. 

The Messenger Le tures on the Evolution of Civiliza- 
tion, Cornell University, April 1957. 

HADAS, Moses (trans.). Heliodorus, An Ethiopian Ro 
mance. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957. 
Pp. x, 277. $4.95 

The Liberal Temper in Greek Politics. 

1957. Pp. 443. 


HAVELOCK, ERIC A 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
$6.00. 


JAEGER, WERNER (ed.). Aristotelis Metaphysica. (‘‘Scrip- 
torum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.””") Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. Pp. xxii, 312. $4.00. 

KNOCHE,. ULRICH. 
zur Altertumswissenschaft,” 
Nachtrag versehene Auflage. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1957. Pp. 122. DM 6.40. 

Ed. 1 (Berlin 1949) in Handbuch d. er. u. lat. 
Philologie, ed. B. Snell and H. Erbse; rev. CW 44 
(1950-51) 90 by H. J. Leon. The extensive Nachtrag 
(111-122) treats the more recent literature through 
1955-56. See also W. S. Anderson, “Recent Work in 
Roman Satire (1937-55),"” CW 50 (1956-57) 33-40. 


LAISTNER, M. L. W. A History of the Greek World from 
479 to 323 B.C. (““Macmillan’s History of the Greek 
and Roman World,” II.) 3d ed. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. xv, 492; 4 maps. $5.50. 
Ed. 1, 1937; rev. CW 30 (1936-37) 83-85 by W. W. 

Hyde; ed. 2, 1947. References to recent literature have 
been made in bibliography and _ notes. 

MoorE, JOHN, MICHAEL JAMESON, and DAVID GRENE 

Sophocles, Il. Ajax (Moore), The Women 

(Jameson), Electra, Philoctetes (Grene). 

Chicago: Uni- 

254. $3.75 


Die romische Satire. (‘‘Studienhefte 
Heft 5.) 2., mit einem 


(trans. ). 
of Trachis 
(“The Complete Greek Tragedies.” ) 
versity of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. v, 
cloth, $1.75 paper. 

RABINOWITZ, W. GERSON. Aristotle's Protrepticus and the 
Sources of Its Reconstruction, I, (“University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Classical Philology,” Vol. 16, 
No. 1.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1957. Pp. vi, 95. $2.00 

ROBINSON, CHARLES ALEXANDER, JR. (ed.). Selections 
from Greek and Roman Historians. (“Rinehart Edi- 
tions,” 88.) New York and Toronto: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1957. Pp. xl, 341; 3 maps. $1.25. 

Cl: CW Si (8957-58) 97. 

STRECKER, KARL. Introduction to Medieval Latin. English 
translation and revision by ROBERT B. PALMER. Berlin- 
Charlottenburg: Weidmannsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1957. Pp. 159. $3.50. 

WIESTHALER, FRANZ. Die oratio obliqua als kunstlerisches 
Stilmittel in den Reden Ciceros. (“Commentationes 
Aenipontanae,” XII.) Innsbruck: Universitatsverlag 
Wagner, 1956. Pp.115. Oe. S. 120. 
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An inexpensive educational paperback . . 
An Introductory Course for College Students 
by 
FREDERIC M. WHEELOCK 
(Former Professor of Classics, Brooklyn College) 
$1.95 

This popular book in the College Outline Series offers a challenging introduction for 
the mature student. 


Contents: A clear, engaging presentation of grammar, syntax, and vocabu- 
lary for a first-year college course. The exercises are based on the 
actual writings of ancient authors. Stress is given to etymological 
derivatives from Latin in English and Romance languages. 

A section of interesting and lively continuous-reading passages 
from classical writers provides a crowning literary experience at 
the end of the first year of Latin. 

Appendix has lists of prefixes and suffixes, supplementary syntax, 
and unusually well-displayed inflectional forms (conjugations, 
declensions, etc. ) 


Special Basic Exercises and Readings are carefully chosen from Latin litera- 
ture to cover a wide range of interesting topics such as anecdotes, 
Features: wit, love, biography, philosophy, religion, etc. By the nature of 
1s their content they constitute an introduction to Roman thought 
and experience. 
Vocabularies. Each chapter has a vocabulary of basic words for 
general reading; in addition many chapters have lists of words 
under the title of “Recognition Vocabulary.” 


Uses: Basic or supplementary textbook for a first-year course; self-study 
manual for students and adult laymen; review book. 
Since its publication LATIN has been widely adopted in colleges 
and universities throughout the country. 


WHAT THEY HAVE SAID ABOUT LATIN .. . 
‘‘Wheelock’s chief appeal is its loci antiqui, actual sentences and often paragraphs from 
the ancients themselves in each lesson, with emphasis on Ciceronian humanism... Finally, 
it is the least expensive text available.”"-—-Louis H. Feldman, CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 
‘In my opinion, this book more nearly meets the serious need for a college elementary 
text than any which has seen the light so far, and, despite its unpretentious appearance, 
might well become the standard text wherever students of mature purpose wish to 
learn Latin. It outdistances its nearest competitor by far . . 

Robert J. Leslie, THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 
Complimentary Examination Copies Available to Instructors. Send For Yours Today! 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
Publishers and Booksellers since 1873 
105 FIFTH AVENUE at 18th St.,. NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


Aristophanes Against War 


The Acharnians, The Peace, Lysistrata 
Translated by PATRIC DICKINSON. The three plays in this volume have 


been translated into vigorous, modern conversational English that retains the 
meaning and full, earthly flavor of the original Greek. The translator has 
employed colloquialisms such as “getting me down” and “‘fed to the teeth” 
freely and presents ancient Greek regional accents by means of modern 
British regional accents. Aristophanes wrote about Athenians of the fifth 
century B.C., but Dikaiopolis cursing politicians and warmongers, Trygaios 
mocking armament makers, and Lysistrata railing at the stupidity of pugna- 
cious males are sympathetic, understandable people today. $2.90 


Aristotelis Metaphysica 


Edited by WERNER JAEGER. A thoroughly reliable text of Aristotle's 
Metaphysica in the Original Greek, with preface, notes, indices and table of 
contents in Latin. This volume offers both textual accuracy and an excellent 
critical apparatus. Oxford Classical Texts. $4.00 


The Social and Economic History of the 


Roman Empire — Second Fdition — 2 Volumes 
By MICHAEL I. ROSTOVTZEFF. This is the second English edition of a 


standard work that has been out of print since 1940. It contains the text and 
notes from the original edition supplemented by additions and corrections 
from the later Italian edition as translated by Peter Fraser. Further correc- 
tions and additions have been made and 20 plates have been added. The 
first volume contains the text and the second volume contains extensive notes 
and four indexes. It is a comprehensive account of the social and economic 
evolution of the Roman Empire that takes constitutional and administrative 
developments into account. $26.90 


The Oxford Classical Dictionary 


Edited by M. CARY, A. D. NOCK, J. D. DENNISTON, W. D. ROSS, 
J. W. DUFF and H. H. SCULLARD with the assistance of H. J. ROSE, 
H. P. HARVEY, and A. SOUTER. A scholarly yet readable guide to all 
aspects of ancient Greek and Roman civilization. The articles, contributed 
by leading classical scholars throughout the world, are mainly concerned 
with individual persons and things, but a special feature of the Dictionary 
is the number of longer articles designed to give a comprehensive survey of 
the main subjects. Bibliographies. $13.50 


At all bookstores OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc., N.Y. 11 





























